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Cor. Henry L&E said in 1886: “I went to church as 
everybody, young and old, went, as a matter of course. 
Such was the universal custom, and it was an age of 
authority, of conformity to custom, few questions asked, 
even of the young. It would not be fair, however, to 
infer that the community was more interested in religion 
because the attendance on church was more universal. 
We lived, then, in walled towns: the walls were not very 
near, nor were they any more visible than the horizon. 
The radius of the circuit of the walls was the accom- 
plishment of a one-horse shay. Society was restricted 
by this primitive locomotion: within this compass they 
must find their resources. Hence an interest in all local 
occasions.... There might have been meagreness and 
provincialism in such a limited circle of existence, but 
there was also much heartiness, much co-operation, much 
warmth. ‘To me those days of familiar intercourse with 
everybody, of identification with and interest in every 
member of a homogeneous native population, of knowl- 
edge of and participation in every event, private and 
public, seem in retrospect far pleasanter than life under 
the present amorphous, alien, and inverted conditions.” 
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ONE of the Boston daily papers has a short but sage 
disquisition on the connection between pie and theology. 
On mince pie, it claims, was New England Puritanism 
reared,—we can hardly say nourished,—and cheery Uni- 
tarianism came in when pie went out. Yet it was one of 
our ministers on Cape Cod who, after nearly a half-cen- 
tury of service to one parish, calculated, in his farewell 
sermon, to how many tons of fish-balls and baked beans 
he had preached. The implication that Unitarianism 
flourishes only where it has no obstacles to encounter is 
therefore void. We have rather the right to point to 
the victory which our glad faith has achieved over all 
difficulties, inward as well as outward. Shall it shrink, 
then, before lobster @ Ja Newburg and other comestibles 
of the new day? Perhaps its survival on the lonely 
oyster of the church stew is much more to its credit. 
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ONE-HALF of the world has not known how the other 
half lived, nor has it cared as deeply as it should; but 
the new era of democratization, now upon us, seems 
likely to force this knowledge and care upon the upper 
half. The people have the power. Demos is seating 
himself on his throne. ‘The referendum and the’ recall 
are symptoms. Reformers try to pass laws which shall 
restrict the press in publishing unsavory criminal trials, 
and discover that the real reform must be worked among 
the people, who should be so civilized that they will 
demand expurgated press reports. Other reformers 
clamor for the signing of treaties by senates or high 
officials, and learn later that treaties are illusive and 
mendacious unless the people ratify them. Still other 
reformers strive to alter a city charter to make the city 
less corrupt, and, after doing this, they find that the cor- 
ruption goes on,—only under new names,—because the 
people themselves have not been purified. More than 
this, the people, the world over,—in England, China, 
Germany, the United States,—are reaching a fuller con- 
sciousness of themselves and of their power. Revolu- 
tions, whether beneficent or maleficent, are being worked 
out, and everywhere, as formerly in Rome, the plebs are 
seceding to the sacred mount. “Privileged classes,”’ 
therefore, must now waive privilege, and become mission- 
aries to the ignored ‘“‘other half.’”” Blind Demos must be 
enlightened, or, like Samson, he will pull down the pillars 
of the house about him. Not alone from idealistic or 
altruistic motives, but in grim self-defence must the 
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“upper half”’ raise the ‘‘lower half.’’ Custom and prec- 
edent can be invoked no longer. The ‘‘plain people” 
refuse to be impressed by titles and patents of nobility. 
Reports of Lucullus feasts anger them and tales of 
Croesus extravagance make them flock to the banner of 
Socialism. Thus the tide of democracy is rising all the 
world over; but democracy unenlightened, untrained, 
would become transformed into anarchy. The “upper 
half”’ can save itself only by saving the “lower half.” 


Church and State. 


The elevation of Archbishop O’Connell to the Cardi- 
nalate and his recent return from Rome to Boston has 
brought out into clear light certain fundamental principles 
which ought to be understood and henceforth taken for 
granted in the United States. When they are stated 
and defined, they are found to be in exact accord with the 
statement of doctrines taught by the Roman Church 
concerning the relation that exists between the spiritual 
authorities of the Church and the civil authorities of the 
State. Only when the claim is made that the Church 
is solely of divine origin and superior authority is it neces- 
If law and order and 
the institutions of justice are not of divine origin and 
authority, then nothing in human life is divine. So 
strongly was the late Gov. Greenhalge of this opinion that 
he always insisted on saying not ‘Church and State,” 
but “State and Church.” 

The immediate occasion for this discussion of principles 
was given in the proposal to make the Ninth Regiment of 
Massachusetts Infantry a part of the escort of the new 
Cardinal on his return last week from Rome. ‘The regi- 
ment being composed of Catholics and having a Catholic 
chaplain, it seemed to the committee of arrangements 
entirely proper to make the military escort a part of the 
pageant. Objection was made and the committee grace- 
fully yielded, and the armed escort was omitted. But 
from Roman Catholics there came many expressions of 
wonder that such honors should be denied a citizen of 
such renown as the newly made Cardinal. 

One precedent and argument was advanced that may 
be taken as a fair test of the principle involved. We 
freely accord to foreign princes such honors. Nobody 
thought of objecting to a military escort when Prince 
Henry of Germany visited us, and even the Duke of 
Connaught travelling as a private citizen was escorted 
by a troop of United States Cavalry in Washington. 
Now some of our Catholic friends cannot see the difference 
and see no ground for the objection unless it proceeds 
from antipathy to the Roman Church. It may be worth 
while to explain that the objection goes to the root of 
republican institutions. In the United States there are 
no princes. No man can be at the same time an American 
citizen and a prince representing a foreign power. It 
is by an ill-judged courtesy that the daily papers speak 
of the three newly made cardinals as “Princes.’”’ We 
honor Prince Henry because in a civil capacity he repre- 
sents the German Empire; for a similar reason we honor 
the Duke of Connaught. If Cardinal O’Connell repre- 
sented in a similar way any European power, we should 
joyfully grant him a military escort. This might have 
been the case if he had sworn to support the claims of 
the Pope to temporal sovereignty, and that claim had 
been acknowledged by our government as valid. 

In this connection a suggestion made by The Pilot of 
Boston calls for comment. This paper has been bought 
by the Cardinal and is approved by the Pope as an organ 
of the Church, deserving the patronage of all good 
Catholics. In a recent number it is said that “the 
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‘Catholic Centre’ in Germany with its victory of one 
hundred and five seats is an example to all Catholics 
throughout the world of what can be accomplished by 
holding steadfast to Catholic principles and working for 
them.” If this means anything worth while, it means 
that it will be good policy for Catholics everywhere to 
carry ecclesiasticism into politics and make religion a 
test question in civil affairs. ‘There is no present danger 
that such a mischievous policy will be openly adopted; 
for, if it should be, it would in this country lead to dis- 
sensions and fanaticisms which, let alone, will die a natural 
death. It is owing to the good sense and broad tolera- 
tion of the American people that our President and the 
Chief Justice at Washington represent the two extremes 
of religious opinion, although neither of them repre- 
sents in this respect the great majority of voters. A 
Catholic ticket instead of helping the cause of Catholic 
citizens and giving them due influence and civil repre- 
sentation would bring them under suspicion of plotting 
against the republic and array against them the Protes- 
tants of all denominations. 

“Tet sleeping dogs lie’’ is a good motto, and it never had 
a better application than to the relations between the 
State and the churches in Massachusetts and the other 
forty-six States of the Union. When the first Catholic 
priest went to Salem, Mass., to found a church, Dr. 
Bentley, the Unitarian, offered him every courtesy and 
even advertised him and offered to assist him in finding 
those who would welcome his ministry. In Boston since 
the time of Bishop Cheverus more than one Catholic 
bishop has been loved and honored by Protestants, and 
now it is greatly to be desired that the new honor that has 
come to the Catholics may be made grateful to all parties 
without regard to ecclesiastical distinctions. G. B. 
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Freedom. 


After the Civil War closed there were doubtless many 
freedmen who wished themselves well back in their old 
condition, where they were at least sure of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. On the other hand, there were many 
masters who would have felt a certain relief at being re- 
leased from the burden which the care of their human 
property entailed on them had it not been for the im- 
mense pecuniary losses involved. This is especially true 
of many Southern ladies, who felt more or less responsi- 
ble for the physical well-being of large families of servants. 
Slavery was a two-edged sword, which cut both ways, 
and often enfeebled the masters hardly less than the men, 
so that for both freedom had its difficulties and dangers. 
They had to learn what in one way or another we all have 
to learn,—that freedom is not a state into which a man 
may be born, nor is it something that may be thrust upon 
him: it is something to be achieved. The laws can 
secure to each man the opportunity to gain it, but it must 
come in its truest sense from his own efforts and will. 

The limitations which abridge our personal freedom 
are many, and are inherent in the nature of the world 
in which we live. For most of us it is true that, if we 


_would eat, we must work, and our main strength and 


time must be given to that. We can no more go and 
come as we will, choose our own friends, enjoy our own 
lives irrespective of the rights of others, than we can 
breathe under water. ‘True freedom means, first, the 
acceptance of certain limitations, and then the spirit 
that refuses to be cramped by them, but uses them as 
aids to its fuller expression. Only that man is free, or 
on the road to freedom, whose spirit is stronger than the 
circumstances in which he lives, and who can maintain 
himself in harmony with the higher, universal laws of 
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spirit despite the ills that may assail the body. Which 
was the more truly free, Epictetus the slave, or Epaphro- 
ditus the master? John Bunyan, dreaming his dreams 
in prison, or his jailers? Dante, preferring exile from 
his beloved Florence to an ignominious return, or his 
creed-bound, party-bound, caste-bound opponents? 
Savonarola, calmly correcting the bishop, who declared 
him separated from the Church Militant and Triumphant, 
with his serene, ‘From the Church Militant, yes; from 
the Church Triumphant, no: that is not yours to do,’”— 
or the bishop himself, confused and trembling with the 
responsibilities of his office? 

To be free does not imply at all the separation from 
duties that are difficult or cares that are distasteful. It 
means the cultivation of an habitual state of mind in 
which these things have no power to hurt. It includes 
the possession of inner resources which shall atone to us 
for pain or disappointment such as the world inevitably 
inflicts. This is one reason for the faithful pursuit of 
literature, music, or art as an avocation, even when some- 
thing very different from these is necessarily our voca- 
tion. Everything that lifts the mind out of absorption 
in the petty details of monotonous, necessary cares is 
a liberating agent. It is possible to turn at once from 
the crowd of trifles that perplex and harass us, and enter 
a larger world of ideas; and no man is more truly a slave 
than he who, in an hour or two of blessed leisure, knows 
nothing better than to let his thoughts continue in the 
bonds by which he fancies he is imprisoned. 

More than this: it is not necessary to wait for the hour 
of leisure, in order to free one’s self from the chains that 
hinder. ‘The free soul is free, even in the midst of ac- 
cepted drudgery and restrictions. Only ourselves can 
lead us captive. ‘Do you think,” said Epictetus, “free- 
dom to be something great and noble and valuable? Is 
it possible, then, that he who acquires anything so great 
and valuable should be of an abject spirit?’’—“‘in short, 
if you see a man wailing, complaining, unprosperous, call 
him a slave, even in purple.” 


The Problem of the Immigrants. 


A very intelligent and really benevolent foreign 
American recently said to a group of his friends that, 
though he was an immigrant himself, he did not like the 
company of his own native people. He saw their faults 
rather painfully, and, while of course he wished their 
welfare, he did not approve of them. He also said that 
he did not believe it is good for the new-comer to remain 
with his people if he could command energy and educa- 
tion enough to get away from them and live an inde- 
pendent life. ‘This is like what Father Mathew used to 
advise the Irish who came to America. But it is op- 
posite to what we mostly say to the progressive negroes. 
We tell them to stay with their fellows and help them 
to leadership. ‘This excellent foreigner went on to say, 
half humorously, that, though he was glad to have “got 
by’’ and to have become an American, he should like to 
see the bars put up against the incoming of others for 
fifty years, till the nation could assimilate her present 
mixed multitudes! What a strange, deep law we here 
face! The law seems to be that you can build no re- 
taining wall that will hold up the superior civilization of 
any people against the rush of the tide of the backward 
peoples around you. You cannot fence in your social 
“four hundred’ and keep the world out. You cannot 
establish the select Puritan hygiene or morality of your 
village or your church, and think to stay better than 
the heathen outside. You must either disintegrate and 
suffer all the common diseases that the great world 
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suffers, or else, if your superiority is valid, you must set 
to work to share it with the people in Siberia or the 
Soudan. ‘The goodness that is not vital enough to spread 
must die. 

Our friend, the “‘foreigner,’’ said one very suggestive 
thing. He related some of his own costly experiences 
in becoming an American, and deduced the fact that the 
fate of the new-comer depends, more than upon anything 
else, upon the character and conduct of individual Amer- 
icans with whom he comes in contact. He himself had 
been so fortunate as to meet true-hearted, honorable, and 
friendly men and women. Have we not in this fact the 
most important clew to the great problem of what to 
do about immigration? We cannot do much by trying 
to sweep out the ocean with our little legislative brooms. 
We can do nothing by going off to live in selected com- 
munities along with the tax-dodgers. In fact, if we 
could keep up a successful barricade for fifty years against 
immigration, we should not do much to assimilate the 
backward people (millions of them native Americans) 
who are already scattered widely, as in the Southern 
States, and also crowded in huge colonies in our great 
towns,—unless we were able to make the civilizing contact 
between the able and fortunate class and the others dis- 
tinctly more effective than it is now. The immigrants 
learn fast enough to cheer for the flag, and they learn 
about graft and partisan tricks and “getting rich quick.” 
How many of them come in touch with friendly and 
high-minded Americans, real democrats, men and women 
of good will? The problem of the Church is not to help 
make rules to limit immigration. It is larger and deeper 
and harder. It is to raise up and train men, good and 
strong and public-spirited enough, not here and there 
one, but companies of them, who, whether as employers 
or neighbors or fellow-workers with the new peoples, 
will give them a constant sense of honor and justice and 
humanity. So far, the churches hardly have tried to 
do this kind of work. Where is a single church actually 
organized to train men of constant good will, as a tech- 
nical school trains architects and engineers? CyRED. 


American (Unitarian Association. 


Questions and Answers. 


18 


At the November meeting of the Ministerial Union 
that body adopted a vote, offered from the floor of the 
meeting by Rev. M. F. Ham, inviting the officers of the 
American Unitarian Association to be present at the 
meeting of the Union on January 29, and to answer 
questions about the work of the Association. This invi- 
tation was gladly accepted. It offered an opportunity 
_ for frank interchange of opinion and for the explanation 
of matters that had evidently puzzled the minds of some 
of the members of the Union. It was evident that mis- 
understandings existed which, if unexplained, might too 
easily result in the unnecessary obstruction of the work 
we are trying to do together. Rumors needed to be 
proved unfounded, suspicions needed to be allayed, the 
methods of administration needed to be described. The 
questions were frank and explicit and often represented 
what in the minds of some of the ministers were real or 
possible grievances. They were addressed to the Presi- 
dent who replied with equal candor and good-will. 

Many of the members of the Union felt that the meet- 
ing had been enlightening, and they were anxious that 
the questions and answers might be put into print for 
the information of the ministers who could not attend 
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the meeting. No stenographer or reporter was present, 
but the secretary of the Union kept a brief abstract, 
and from this and from memory of what was said the 
following record has been made. It is impossible to re- 
produce the exact wording of Mr. Eliot’s answers, but 
what is here printed preserves not only the extempora- 
neous form, but also the substance of his replies. 

Q. [by Mr. Bulkeley]. Will you tell us how the Billings 
lecturers are appointed, and how that lectureship is 
managed? 

A. The Billings Lectureship Fund is a fund estab- 
lished by the executors of the will of Robert Charles 
Billings of Jamaica Plain, some six years ago. ‘The capi- 
tal amounts to about $48,000. The annual income 
amounts to a little over-$2,000. Out of this income 
there must be paid each year a certain percentage to 
the society in Jamaica Plain and a certain percentage to 
the society in Helena, Mont. Dr. Billings was a member 
of the society in Jamaica Plain, and he was much inter- 
ested in the development of Montana. In fact, the 
Billings Lectureship Fund came to us in the shape of 
two pieces of real estate in Helena and in Great Falls, 
Mont. We have been able to sell the block in Helena, 
but part of the income of the fund is still derived from 
the rentals of a business block in Great Falls. 

The amount of money available for lectureships is 
from $1,600 to $1,800 a year. The terms of the gift 
stipulate just what the money shall be used for, and the 
trust must be administered within the prescribed limits. 
For the first two years practically the entire available 
income of the fund was used for the modest support and 
the travelling expenses of a single lecturer who visited 
different parts of the country, setting forth the prin- 
ciples of our faith not only in our churches, but in differ- 
ent communities and in industrial centres where our 
message had not until then been heard. ‘This lecturer 
was the Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, who in this service ac- 
quired the experience and displayed the sound judgment 
and broad sympathies which made him, in 1907, the 
natural candidate to succeed Mr. St. John as Secretary 
of the Association. 

In the last four years it has been customary to appoint 
three or four lecturers each year to carry our message 
into different parts of the country. These gentlemen are 
usually selected at the request or suggestion of the 
churches or the communities they are to serve. If, for 
instance, it seems best that a Billings lecturer should go 
to the University centres, then our ministers and repre- 
sentatives in the college towns are requested to name the 
member of our fellowship whose visit would be most 
acceptable to them and most serviceable to our cause. 
As a rule, theSe requests produce four or five good sug- 
gestions. From these suggestions the appointment is 
made by the Committee on Education of the Board of 
Directors. 

In a similar way an appointment is usually made for 
an annual journey in the South and for an annual visit 
to the Pacific Coast. ‘The correspondence about the 
matter and the planning of the itineraries is in the hands 
of the secretary of the Department of Education, but 
the appointments are made by the Committee on Edu- 
cation and confirmed by the vote of the Board of Direc- 
tors. 

The lecturer serves without pay, but his travelling 
expenses and, if he is a settled minister, the supply of 
his home pulpit are cared for from the income of the 
fund. Usually the expense of a Billings Lectureship is 
from four to five hundred dollars. : 

There are five or six ministers of our fellowship who 
have done such good service as Billings lecturers that 
they have received more than one appointment. ‘These 
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are, besides Mr. Wilson, Messrs. Dole, Leavitt, Hudson, 
Simons, and Pierce. As indicating the kind of persons 
who have accepted appointments to these lectureships I 
may say that among your representatives in the South 
have been Messrs. Ames, Billings, Bennett, Backus, 
Garver, Barber, Hudson, and Dole; on the Pacific 
Coast Messrs. Wright, Stebbins, Reccord, Simons, and, 
this year, Mr. Lawrance; in the Rocky Mountain coun- 
try, Messrs. Crooker, Van Ness, and Leavitt; in the 
Middle and Western States, Messrs. Crothers, Wendte, 
Doan, Slicer, Clayton, Saunderson, Pierce, and some of 
the foreign delegates who came to the meeting of the 
International Congress; at the college towns, Messrs. 
J. P. Forbes, E. 5. Forbes, and Dole; and in New Eng- 
land, Messrs. Pierce, Pratt, Applebee, Leavitt, and 
Simons. It is obvious that the appointments have been 
thoroughly representative. Eastern men have gone West 
and South: Western men have come East. ‘The work 
has been efficiently done with advantage to our cause, 
with profit to the churches and communities visited, and, 
while often with physical exhaustion, yet usually to the 
intellectual and spiritual refreshment of the lecturer. 

It should be added that probably more gentlemen 
have been obliged to decline these commissions than 
have been able to accept them. A Billings Lectureship 
requires an absence of six or eight weeks from one’s 
parish duties. It means a period of strenuous labor, long 
and frequent travel, an almost uninterrupted exercise of 
extemporaneous public speech, and some inevitable pri- 
vations. Not many of our ministers are both willing and 
able to comply with these conditions or to absent them- 
selves for so long a time from their regular work, and 
not all of our churches are willing to grant to their min- 
isters the necessary leave of absence. 

Q. [by Mr. Casson]. Do the officers of the Association 
discriminate against ministers who are known to be radi- 
cal? In the appointment of Billings lecturers, for in- 
stance, is there any reference to the kind of theological 
or social message they will deliver? 

A. Even if they were disposed to do so, the officers 
of the Association have very little occasion or opportu- 
nity to discriminate against or show partiality toward 
any of their fellow-ministers.. So far as they have occa- 
sion to form a personal judgment about the merits of 
their fellow-workers their judgments know no distinction 
of sex or politics or social, theological, and economic 
opinion, but are based solely upon the record of a minis- 
ter for efficiency, upon his reputation for character, for 
interest in the things of the spirit, and for unselfish ser- 
viceableness. 

Q. [by Mr. Ham]. What is the origin of the present 
system of nominating officers and directors, and how 
does it work? 

A. ‘The present nominating system was devised and 
put into practice by certain members of the Association 
who wished to curb what appeared to them to be the 
excessive authority of the president. No such peril or 
emergency existed, but the movement, as a measure of 
precaution, commended itself to impartial minds. 

The method of nominating officers and directors which 
sufficed for seventy-five years of the life of the Associa- 
tion was the custom which still prevails in our General 
Conference, in all our local conferences, and in the great 
majority of similar organizations and institutions. This 
time-honored ‘custom consisted simply in the appoint- 
ment by the president of a nominating committee which 
after due deliberation brought in a ticket which was then 
elected by acclamation or by the deposit of a single 
ballot by the secretary or other officer. 

Some ten years ago it appeared to some members of 
the Association that this method gave an undue power 
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to the president of the Association, who was thus able, 
if he saw fit to do so, to appoint a nominating commit- 
tee who would bring in a ticket already selected. Accord- 
ingly, a scheme was worked out whereby the nominating 
committee, instead of being appointed by the chairman, 
was elected by ballot at the annual meeting, thus remov- 
ing all peril that the president of the Association should 
control the machinery of nomination. . 

This plan has been repeatedly modified at successive 
annual meetings. Each successive nominating commit- 
tee elected under this plan reported obstacles and diffi- 
culties in the administration of their trust. Amend- 
ments were then offered from the floor of the annual 
meeting, and adopted without any intelligent inquiry 
into what was being amended. ‘The result was that the 
whole scheme became almost hopelessly complicated. 
Four years ago a special committee was appointed to 
readjust the plan. You will remember a considerable 
debate upon the subject at the annual meeting of 1908, 
and the printing of at least four different plans each 
more complex than the last. These plans were discussed 
for an entire session, and carefully sifted by the Business 


. Committee, which finally reported a readjustment, which 


was adopted and is now in force. 

The point, however, which you wish to be assured 
about is that the president of the Association has noth- 
ing to do with the nominating machinery. The plan was 
especially devised to prevent his having any influence or 
authority in the selection of candidates, and it would be 
effective to that end even if the president were disposed 
to meddle. As an illustration of my entire aloofness 
from the operations of the Nominating Committee, I may 
mention the fact that last year the chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee was absolutely unknown to me, and 
I was obliged to ask, on the day before the annual meet- 
ing, that he be pointed out to me, in order that I might 
recognize him when he arose to present his report. There 
are several members of the present Nominating Commit- 
tee that I should not know if I were to meet them in the 
street. 

It is not for me to say whether the present plan is 
efficient or not. I had nothing to do with its origin, 
and have no connection with its administration. I can, 
however, testify that, whatever may be the merits or 
shortcomings of your present nominating system, its 
results are thoroughly satisfactory. You have never 
been represented by directors more alert, more progres- 
sive, more assiduous, than those who have served you 
during the last ten years. 


Current Topics. 


THE situation in Mexico is causing fresh uneasiness at 
Washington, and steps were taken on February 3 by 
President Taft to notify the Mexican authorities of the 
intention of the United States government to enforce 
fully the inviolability of its own territory. The imme- 
diate occasion of these precautionary measures was the 
revolt of the garrison at Ciudad Juarez, the Mexican 
town across the Rio Grande from El Paso, which played 
so prominent a part in the military operations that re- 
sulted in the overthrow of Porfirio Diaz. The rising 
of the Rurales at Juarez was accompanied by the issuance 
of a manifesto proclaiming Emilio Vasquez Gomez, one 
of Madero’s associates in the late revolution, as pro- 
visional president of the Mexican republic. Gomez, in 
his appeal to his countrymen, accuses President Madero 
of having failed to carry out his pledges, and especially 
the plan of San Luis Potosi, which was designed to in- 
sure popular government, 
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THE movement against Madero is not confined to 
Juarez and the province of Chihuahua, and there are 
not lacking indications that the government at the City 
of Mexico is confronted with a problem which may well 
tax the political and military resources of the man who 
put an end to the Diaz régime by his successful appeal 
to arms. Outbreaks of disorder and semi-organized 
fighting are.admitted to be in progress in the state of 
Morales as a whole and in parts of five other states, in- 
cluding the environs of the capital. To meet the situa- 
tion, the president of Mexico at the beginning of the 
week caused the announcement to be made that the 
repressive measures employed by his predecessor would 
be applied by the present administration to restore 
order, and that drastic punishment would be visited 
upon the promoters of any movement designed to in- 
terfere with the political stability of the country. Es- 
pecially will the rights of political organization and 


agitation be curtailed. 
ad 


Tue establishment of a Chinese republic—an event 
which might well have been regarded as inconceivable a 
year ago—is foreshadowed by the issuance, on February 
4, of an edict in which the Empress Dowager instructs 
Premier Yuan Shi Kai to enter into direct relations with 
the Republicans in the South with a view to united 
action without imperial participation. The premier is 
now exerting his well-known abilities as a diplomat in 
an endeavor to induce the provisional government at 
Nankin to surrender its affairs and make possible the 
formation of a general government to administer the 
empire until the assembling of a national convention, 
and the subsequent election shall determine who is to be 
the first actual president. It is conceded that Yuan’s 
task is of no small difficulty, for the unwillingness of the 
victorious Republicans in the South to entrust their 
destinies to him is a well-known factor in the situation. 


ad 


THERE is keen recognition, at both Nankin and Pekin, 
however, of the urgent necessity for an early termination 
of hostilities and a restoration of order. The distress 
throughout the empire as a result of the war has been as- 
suming acute proportions of late, and the world has 
received an appeal for aid in behalf of millions of starv- 
ing Chinese. President Taft, through the machinery 
of the National Red Cross, took prompt steps last week 
to insure a generous response from the American people. 
The President’s plea was put before the people by the 
State organizations of the society, and the contributions 
began to come in before the Executive’s proclamation 
had been forty-eight hours old. China’s dire need of 
the moment is a striking illustration of the inefficiency 
of the passing régime, under which the bulk of the people 
—like the peoples of other ancient Asiatic dominions— 
are kept on the verge of want under normal conditions, 
and find themselves face to face with starvation at the 
first disturbance of the fabric of state. 


ae 


‘THE exact relation of the Czar of all the Russias to the 
government of the Russian Orthodox Church is inter- 
estingly defined in a statement issued by the Holy Synod 
at Moscow last week. In explaining the recent dismissal 
of Bishop Hermogenes from the diocese of Saratov and 
his exile for insubordination, which has caused severe 
criticism of the synod throughout the country, the nom- 
inally supreme governing authority of the official church 
of the empire calls attention to the fact that the elevation 
of priests to the episcopal dignity, their appointment to 
the Holy Synod, and their dismissal or subjection to 
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other forms of discipline are matters. exclusively within 
the prerogative of the Czar. In addition, the statement 
points out the futility of the demand for a summoning 
of the council of bishops for a revision of the case of 
Bishop Hermogenes, inasmuch as the action of the im- 
perial authority is final in all such cases of ecclesiastical 
discipline. 
ws 


A TERRITORIAL controversy between Prussia and 
Belgium, which began with the operations of the Prusso- 
Dutch treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, signed in 1816, has 
just been brought to a close by the successful outcome of 
negotiations between Brussels_and Berlin. ‘The dis- 
pute, which grew out of the loose wording of a clause in 
the treaty, had to do with the question of sovereignty 
over the territory of Moresnet, on the frontier, which has 
been existing as a diminutive republic under Belgian 
protection since the zone including the contested terri- 
tory became a part of Belgium under Leopold I. By the 
agreement now reached, Prussian pretensions to Moresnet 
are abandoned by Germany, in exchange for the cession 
of a strip of Belgian soil to Prussia near Eupen. Inci- 
dentally, the outcome of the negotiations illustrates the 
territorial security and freedom from spoliation which 
Belgium is enjoying even in a controversy with so power- 
ful and aggressive a country as Germany, thanks to in- 
ternational engagements that guarantee the life of one of 
the smallest of monarchies. 


a 


AN industrial struggle of international proportions is 
foreshadowed by the preparations which are being made 
by the coal miners of Great Britain, Germany, and 
France to declare a general strike on March 1. It is 
realized that a cessation of the production of coal in the 
three countries named would exert a disastrous effect 
upon the industries, not only of these countries, but of 
others involved with them by the interdependence of 
the modern productive machinery of the world. The 
intention of the French miners to join forces with those 
of Germany and Great Britain in a simultaneous walk- 
out was indicated by the recent action of the central 
committee of the French colliery unions to defer their 
projected strike until March 1, on the ground that a 
concerted cessation of work would be more effective in 
giving point to the demands of the Frenchmen for in- 
creased pensions, a minimum wage, and the extension of 
the eight-hour day to all classes of workers in the mines. 


Brevities, 


The telephone has done wonders to dispel the gloom 
and monotony of life in an isolated farm-house with no 
neighbors in sight and no well-travelled highway passing 
the door. 


By a patent device a woman near Boston has just 
heard a sermon for the first time in fifteen years. So 
the prophecy is fulfilled that ‘the ears of the deaf shall 
be unstopped.’”’ Now if the lame can be made to walk 
they can go to church. 


An appeal is made to the Emperor of India in the name 
of two hundred million Hindus. The Swami who writes 
it says that, if the emperor will issue a decree forbidding 
the killing of cows in India, he will have all Hindus at 
his feet, protesting their gratitude and loyalty. 


THE discipline which trains to think and to know is not 
sufficient: it cannot guarantee moral conduct. Right 
conduct flows from right doing. A man learns to perform 
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right acts by starting in to do some generous or kindly 
deed by spiritual exercise. Every man needs the church 
for spiritual exercise. ; 
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Great Britain and Russia have divided Persia between 
them because she had no power with which to resist 
them. ‘There seems to be still some need of armies and 
navies for mere defence. 


Letters to the Editor, 


The Lawrence Strike. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


There may be, and no doubt are, hard-headed em- 
ployers with a lack of humanity; but C. F. D., writing 
of the lesson to be drawn from what he calls the Lawrence 
“strike,” is entirely wrong and unfair in putting into 
this class of employers the treasurers, who are the gen- 
eral managers, or the mill agents in charge of the textile 
mills of Lawrence and Lowell, to say nothing of other 
New England towns. 

They do not even belong in the “great list of rich 
men’’ to whom he refers, and from the beginnings of 
Waltham and Lowell and Lawrence, from Francis C. 
Lowell and Jackson and Appleton and Lawrence to the 
present time, they have had regard, not merely for 
business success, but for the condition of the employees. 
From personal experience, as regards the textile mills of 
Lowell and Lawrence and acquaintance with the men at 
the head of them, both in Boston and the mill towns, I 
have had a knowledge of them for fifty years. Since 
the early part of the last century the nationality of the 
operatives has completely changed, but the blame for 
the attacks on the mills and on the people at work in 
them, and the riots and assaults and threats and general 
intimidation are not to be attributed to the operatives 
generally. It was evidently a prearranged plot of outside 
anarchists, choosing Lawrence as a place where there was 
a large mass of foreign labor of the more excitable class, 
and selecting a day when the first payment under the 
fifty-four-hour law came. ‘The fifty-four-hour schedule 
had been posted in the mills and had been in use in 
Lowell since December 4. Any one paid by the hour 
must have known what would be the result, and those 
paid by the piece or yard could see it also. The fifty-four 
hour law was passed at the insistence of the leaders of 
the labor unions and had been discussed for months. 

ARTHUR T. LYMAN. 


The Apportionment Commission. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The Apportionment Commission is a means to an end. 
That end is the strength and stability of the work which 
our churches are doing together through the American 
Unitarian Association. The many important tasks which 
the Association performs are well known to our people, 
and upon their faithful and efficient execution much of 
our life and vitality as a body and as individual churches 
depends. 

The Apportionment Commission was authorized by the 
last Annual Meeting of the Association, ‘“‘one member 
[to be] elected by the Board of Directors of each Depart- 
mental Conference, and three other members appointed 
by the Directors of the American Unitarian Association.”’ 
(See Annual Report, page 102.) 

The Commission is made up as follows: Hon. Horace 
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Davis of San Francisco, chosen by the Pacific Confer- 
ence; Hon. Paris Gibson of Great Falls, Mont., by the 
Rocky Mountain Conference; Rev. Ernest C. Smith of 
Chicago, by the Western Conference; Mr. D. R. Wilson 
of Richmond, by the Southern Conference; Mr. Cyril 
H. Burdett of New York, by the Conference of the Middle 
States and Canada; Rev. J. Edward Wright, D.D., of 
Montpelier; Mr. John Mason Little and Rev. William 
Channing Brown of Boston, representing the New Eng- 
land Conferences. Its first meeting was held in Washing- 
ton in October, all members present except Messrs. Gibson 
and Little. Hon. Horace Davis was chosen chairman, 
and Rev. William Channing Brown, secretary. 

It was determined as an initial measure to ask each 
church of the fellowship to raise for the needs of the 
Association during the current year a definite sum, in 
every case larger than that given last year and in many 
cases considerably larger than last year’s gift. The sum 
to be suggested to each church as a possible apportionment 
was finally passed upon by the representative or represen- 
tatives of the Commission from the Department in which 
the church is situated. Letters were sent in November 
to the clerks or chairmen of committees in all the churches 
which had not, up to that time, sent their annual con- 
tribution to the Association. Letters went also to most of 
the ministers. 

These letters in every case stated the definite amount 
which it was suggested that the church in question might 
give for the cause. The correspondence resulting has 
come from all sections of the country. It has been volu- 
minous and most interesting and instructive. Churches 
from San Francisco to Augusta, from New Orleans to 
Minneapolis, have been heard from. About half the 
letters are from laymen, and they inform the Commis- 
sion of action taken, or about to be taken, by the church 
committee or the society regarding the part which the 
church will take in supporting the national work. The 
remaining letters are from interested ministers and relate 
to the probable gifts of their various churches. It is a 
curious fact that one-half of the criticisms as to amounts 
suggested for apportionments are to the effect that the 
Commission has not set the mark high enough. Some 
urge that the Commission should have been more explicit 
and exacting in stating definite apportionments based on 
percentages of local income and expenditure. This your 
Commission did not deem practicable. We cannot yet 
assume to have adequate information regarding the 
resources and ability of each of our churches. To do 
exact justice we need further time for correspondence, 
conference, negotiation, and explanation. 

As a whole, the correspondence shows few protests, and 
even the criticism is friendly and constructive. The fol- 
lowing examples may be interesting. A church in New 
England, which has given for many years the sum of $100, 
was asked to increase the gift to $150. ‘The committee 
met with the minister and decided that the church would 
raise $150 for the current year and $200 for next year, 
with the understanding that the latter sum, which hap- 
pens to be one-tenth of the minister’s salary, should be 
given yearly thereafter. One of the strong churches of 
the Middle States has given for many years $1,000. Upon 
request the Committee on Benevolences took action, and 
the church will give this year $1,200. One of the South- 
ern churches was asked to increase from $25 to $50. The 
matter was taken up at the annual meeting, and it was 
decided to raise the gift to $35 and the Commission was 
officially informed of this action. 

A large proportion of the churches of the Pacific States 
has been heard from, and every letter thus far from that 
section is heartily favorable to the plan and entirely co- 
operative in its purpose. ‘This was to be expected, for the 
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Apportionment Plan in raising money for the Association 
has been in successful operation there for several years, 
under the guidance of the officers of the local conference. 

The record thus far seems to indicate that the Com- 
mission will be increasingly useful to our churches not 
only in increasing the resources for our common work, 
but in the growth of that bond of fellowship and together- 
ness that comes only with interest and sacrifice for a 
common cause. A large body of reliable information 
as to the ability and strength of our individual churches 
is becoming available, and it is increasingly evident that 
upon this alone, with negotiation and mutual understand- 
ing, a true and reasonable apportionment can rest. 

I feel that the Commission, if it should be continued, 
might to large advantage work through responsible com- 
mittees of the local conferences in making its apportion- 
ments. ‘This was the plan adopted by the National Con- 
ference at its meeting in 1868, when the first apportion- 
ment plan was applied to our churches. 

And lastly, one word as to the whole spirit of this enter- 
prise in which we are all asked to have a part. We ought 
not to take it up as a dead and heartless task with little 
or no meaning init. . Why, it is our very life! This Com- 
mission is asking us to do what secures our existence. 
It is the common task to which we all give ourselves which 
draws us together and makes us one. It is a large and 
wholesome democracy in this task for which your Com- 
mission is striving. ‘The humblest member in the strug- 
gling church may know that his gift is the symbol of his 
honorable place in the body of those who would keep open 
the approach of every seeking soul to the highest and best 
he knows or can learn. Herein lie the deep satisfactions 
which come to the human spirits, who in company with 
kindred souls, strive to embody their faith and give it 
standing and influence among men. 

WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN, 
Secretary of Apportionment Commission. 


Spiritual Life. 


A contemplative life, which does not cast any beam 
of heat or life upon human society, is not known to 
divinity. Men should know that in this theatre of 
man’s life it is reserved only for God and angels to be 
lookers-on.—Lord Bacon. 


ad 


Overbrooded by an intelligence greater than our own, 
encompassed by a beauty and order which human thought 
is powerless to approach, we would rejoice in our heritage, 
and gladly open our souls to the wealth of healing and 
redeeming power.—George Rudolph Freeman. 


& 


I bid you to live in peace and patience without fear 
or hatred, and to succor the oppressed and love the lovely, 
and to be the friends of men, so that when ye are dead 
at last men may say of you,—they brought down Heaven 
to the earth for a little while. What say ye, children?— 
William Morris. 

st 


The best things are nearest,—breath in your nostrils, 
light in your eyes, flowers at your feet, duties at your 
hand, the path of God just before you. ‘Then do not 
grasp at the stars, but do life’s plain, common work as 
it comes, certain that daily duties and daily bread are 
the sweetest things of life-—Impressions Calendar. 


a 


There are hours in which work is transfigured,—in 
which it does not appear drudgery, but a mission; in 
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which every duty is attractive. All work then becomes 
a divine calling; and we see that men are not only called 
to be apostles, but also called to be carpenters, called to 
be merchants, soldiers, sailors, called to be artists, in- 
ventors; and that one can sweep a room for the sake of 
God, and be happy in doing it. Until our work is thus 
transfigured, and we see religion in it, it must be often 
a burden and drudgery.—/ames Freeman Clarke. 


How to Start a Moral or Religious Movement. 


BY REV. BROMIDE SMITH, D.D. 


First get an office and several stenographers.. Then 
raise by correspondence or personal solicitation some 
money for this new Movement. It is necessary then 
to think up something that seems to you a defect in 
modern religious life and label the Movement with that. 
Let us say that you have felt, as you sat thinking for a 
name for the Movement, that it would be a good thing 
to get young married people to read the Bible more on a 
Sunday afternoon. You call the Movement, ‘The 
Sunday Afternoon Bible Reading Movement.” Send 
out a million circulars. Keep every minister’s waste- 
paper basket full for a couple of months with literature 
about the Movement. 

Then call a number of men together to Chicago. Let 
them meet in a hotel for three days to see if they can dis- 
cover any idea. When it is plain that none of them have 
any idea as to how to get young married people to read 
the Bible on Sunday afternoons, let them appoint a 
Committee of Fifty to be an advisory board for the Move- 
ment. Probably you will have to help them raise more 
money by more correspondence, and send six orators out 
through the country to tell the history of the Movement, 
culminating with the appointment of the Committee of 
Fifty at Chicago. Write more letters and raise more 
money and send out a questionaire to all married couples 
who do read their Bibles on Sunday afternoons to ask 
them these questions :— 

(1) Why do you read your Bibles on Sunday afternoons? 

(2) Why do other young married couples not read their 
Bibles on Sunday afternoons? 

(3) What is the price of Bibles in your locality? 

(4) How many Bibles were bought in the book store 
nearest you last year? 

(5) How many young married couples pass your win- 
dows out walking on a Sunday afternoon? 

(6) In your opinion is there any reason why these 
couples should not be at home reading their Bibles? 

With this questionaire send out a large printed notice: 
“WE ARE AT HOME READING OUR BIBLES. WHY AREN'T 
YOU THERE, TOO?”’ Ask each married couple to display 
this notice in their window for six months on Sunday 
afternoons. 

Write more letters. Then call your Committee of 
Fifty to Chicago and have a banquet, after which the 
answers to the questionaires, if any, will be opened. Draft 
a series of recommendations to be sent out broadcast by 
the Committee of Fifty embalming the result of their 
investigations: re 

(1) That in the opinion of the Commitee of Fifty more 
young married couples ought to read their Bibles on 
Sunday afternoon. 

(2) That the work of the Sunday Afternoon Bible 
Reading Movement is especially commended to the 
Christian people of this country. 

(3) That these results of their investigations be printed 
and distributed together with the general secretary’s 
able paper,—‘‘One Hundred and Fifty Reasons why there 
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is no Reason for Young Married People not reading their 
Bible on Sunday Afternoons.”’ 

Write more letters. Then close down and start an- 
other Movement. 

But supposing you are. less ambitious. Supposing 
you do not presume to start a Religious Movement, 
supposing you only desire to start a religious movement. 
Then you must cease from this idle bustle. You must 
let the rattle of machinery of correspondence and 
speeches cease. Pray for an Ip—a. Work with the brain 
rather than with the jaws and the typewriter. Maybe 
by thought and study you will come upon an idea which, 
as you pass it on to others, will make the Bible so interest- 
ing that one young married couple will actually be found 
some Sunday afternoon reading it. 

Urepra SPRINGS, U.S. 


The Tragedy of the Cold. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


We may picture the cold wave as a cunning, stealthy 
demon who chuckles because he knows he will always 
find us unprepared for his arrival,—will find the coal low 
in the bin, the wood depleted in the pile, the water pipes 
unprotected, the double windows and the storm door in 
the woodshed. Quietly he steals upon us after an ex- 
ceptionally warm “spell,” when our fears are lulled to 
sleep, and lowers the mercury in the tube thirty or 
forty degrees in a single night. 

The invasion of the cold wave is like an assassin who 
creeps into the house with a knife between his teeth. 
Life turns to the centre to intrench. It is absorbed in 
the mere act of resistance. Ideas congeal in the brain, 
emotions in the heart. We come to understand how the 
people of the great frozen north have never evolved an 
intellectual life, only splendid courage, to resist the cold. 
We learn, by zero weather which taxes our strength and 
ingenuity to maintain existence, how delicate is the bal- 
ance by which life is preserved and destruction warded 
off on our planet. How precarious is our position when 
nature swings to great extremes for which we are unpre- 
pared. Let the cold increase to a point unprecedented, 
unknown to modern--times, and the old, the weak, the 
destitute, the invalid, new-born babes, and people. with 
ailing hearts would succumb by the thousand. A few 
degrees more, and the strong, healthy, and vigorous 
would follow under the insidious approach of the fright- 
ful enemy. 

We need not turn our thoughts to the Arctic night or 
the great Russian steppes where the howling of hungry 
packs of wolves is joined to the pitiless blast to seek the 
suffering and anguish caused by an exceptional cold 
wave. A great city in the grasp of such an experience 
is more fatal far, and the wolves that prowl through its 
streets where the poor hive are of a deadlier variety. 
The bear, it is said, can live long periods by sucking its 
paws when the outer world is closed to him, but the 
human being has no such recourse within himself for 
resisting great extremes of temperature, oscillating be- 
tween the fire bath of July and the terrible severities of 
January. Last summer hundreds were dying from sun- 
stroke. A few months and the scene was reversed, the 
deadly cold was killing its quota. ‘There must be iron 
endurance to meet the iron that enters into the blood 
of our northern winter. What patience, courage, heroism 
has been necessary to the northern man to conquer his 
great enemy, the cold, and turn it into a friend with 
gifts of bone and sinew, of resourcefulness, energy, and 
strength that places him at the top of the world! 

But there are thousands who can exercise no foresight, 
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seek no aid from prudence and self-denial, when the bit- 
ter cold drops plumb with leaden weight from the sky. 
Their lives are lived on that narrow margin of safety 
that when sickness or misfortune comes drops sheer 
down to starvation and death. They have made no 
provision for the extremes of winter weather. They 
could make none. Such is the man out of work, in thin, 
old garments, without underwear, who wraps newspapers 
round his legs in place of stockings, who, weak from 
want of food, drops starved by the cold in city street or 
country road, and ends the tragedy of his existence 
before help can arrive. We see the bad, the fatal side 
of the tapestry of life, when such times arrive. We see 
the residuum, the left-overs of civilization, who some- 
how have failed to get worked up into the fair and prom- 
ising side, and show only the ravellings and the mistakes. 

How cruel is the cold that takes us, in imagination, to 
garrets and cellars where human beings huddle together, 
to the desolate, fireless room where the week-old baby is 
found cold in the ‘mother’s arms as she seeks to save it 
with the warmth of her own perishing body, and where 
the little boy lies in the straw dying of pneumonia. Then 
follow to the crowded lodging-houses, where poor creatures 
stand at the door at midnight pleading to be taken in 
from the bitter cold that strikes its fangs to their vitals. 
Think of the hundreds on the bread line at the door of 
a bakery where the charitable owner gives away half 
a thousand loaves on such nights to the hungry and 
destitute. The long string of poorly-clad men goes round 
the corner into the next street, is maintained for hours, 
and why? Just for a pound of bread eaten ravenously in 
the cold air as they go away to seek some place where 
they may crouch and huddle during the hours before 
the lingering dawn. Think of what it is not to have the 
price of a poor bed in your pocket, frowsy and unsanitary 
though it be, hoping that Providence or man’s charity, 
or a lucky chance, may find you some hole or corner, 
but fearing that the chances are all against you; for the 
municipal homes, the police stations, the Salvation Army 
shelters, the private rooming places, all are crowded. 
Suppose the thought came to you to steal something that 
you might be arrested and thrown into a cell to save you 
from the horror of freezing to death. The heroic efforts 
of the organized charities have housed the majority. 
But still the destitute army marches in. An appeal has 
been made to the churches to throw open their doors. 
Some few have complied with the request, but there are 
difficulties in the way. The wealthy pew holders might 
object. There are the carpets, pew cushions, to consider. 
Who knows what malignant and terrible diseases might 
not enter with these poor, suffering creatures? Alas! 
our moral ideas become much muddled when we consider 
these things. Shall the churches be opened to desecra- 
tion, or shall the poor and perishing be left to die from 
the effects of exposure? 

There are some, no doubt, who must be left to meet 
their fate, to die, if not immediately from the effects of 
cold and starvation, indirectly from contracting disease 
as the result of such an experience.. Thousands of needy, 
penniless ones spring up as from the ground at the on- 
coming of the great cold wave. Gladly would we know 
where they have come from, why it is they stand pinched 
and shivering on this awful winter night, with the icy 
wind searching every rent in their poor garments. Are 
they to blame for their present situation, or were their 
parents before them? Have they broken down through 
incompetence, idleness, strong drink, discouragement, and 
loss of ambition and hope into the submerged class? 
Were they brought there by failure to find work, or the 
desire to do without work, fascinated by that gamble 
with life called waiting for something to turn up? Could 
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we get at the bottom facts of individual cases, the bot- 
tom facts of degeneracy, intemperance, hopelessness, the 
loss of moral fibre, the fascination of drifting, not know- 
‘ing what is to become of one from day to day, the charms 
of various sorts of vagabondage, of not caring for any- 
thing but the day’s supply of food, a place to sleep, and 
the cast-off clothing of some cheaply benevolent person,— 
could we get at these individual histories, look at them 
as the people who are living them see them, what a flood 
of light it might throw on the problem of indigences. 

When the cold wave relaxes its deadly grip, when a 
breath of warmth visits the frozen earth, and ice and 
snow in the streets turn to slush and mud, then the 
army of the needy melts away, only the usual number of 
“regulars” take refuge in the municipal lodging-houses 
and the private places of shelter. Where does the sur- 
plus go? Where does it hide when it is still too cold to 
sit on park benches and bask in the scant sunshine of 
the short winter day? Some, doubtless, get brief and 
intermittent jobs of work, but the miajority lose them- 
selves in cryptic and mysterious modes, where we cannot 
follow. Surely we know not how the other half of the 
world lives, in spite of all the efforts made to know and 
to understand. 

One’s thoughts turn with pity to the cattle on the 
great western plains and mountains that have perished 
in such numbers from starvation, because owing to the 
deep snows they could not reach the herbage under the 
drifts. Then we hear of a cowboy gone out to rescue 
his herds, frozen to death in the saddle, his horse dead 
under him. Foxes and other small creatures have come 
out of the woods to seek shelter in farm sheds and barns. 
The winter birds have suffered as they have not been 
known to suffer for many a year, and the bird societies 
have sent out appeals broadcast to the people to help 
in nourishing the little feathered creatures, so courageous 
and brave in self-support, who, during this cruel weather, 
cannot fend for themselves. Man and beast have felt the 
claw of the cold upon their vitals, and the tragedy of 
severe cold is not the least of the tale of sufferings we 
are called upon to endure. 

Summit, N.J. ; 


The American People. 


BY AN ENGLISHMAN. 


The optimism of the American people is a most delight- 
ful thing to remember, if it is a little difficult to emulate 
on our own account at a distance of three thousand miles. 
We are a chastened people, and, although there is plenty 
of life in us still, we have gone through too many strug- 
gles, suffered too many disappointments, and perhaps 
experienced too many damp and foggy winters to face 
the future with the buoyancy and self-confidence so 
characteristic of our cousins across the Atlantic. We 
do our best, but for us freedom is “‘sober-suited,” and 
“slowly broadens down from precedent to precedent.” 
In America it holds aloft a flaming torch, like the Goddess 
of Liberty in New York Harbor, and urges men along the 
path of progress with all the impatient ardor of youth. 
Naturally, in a country so vast, containing such unlimited 
resources and such magnificent opportunities for expan- 
sion and development, nothing seems impossible, and it 
is quite easy to feel, while under the influence of its spark- 
ling atmosphere, that the achievements of the past hun- 
dred years are as nothing to those which will be accom- 
plished when the constructive forces now taking shape 
have begun to make themselves really felt. At the same 
time there is always a danger lest work which is hurriedly 
done should not be lasting, and there are signs on every 
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hand that the rapid progress of America has been accom- 
plished without sufficient regard to the laying of social 
foundations upon which future generations may build 
in safety. 

In spite of the splendid start which was made by the 
original settlers in the New World, where it was possible 
for man to live his own life fearlessly and adventurously, 
unhampered by paralyzing dogmas and the feudal spirit 
of old England, they did not realize that they were forg- 
ing fresh fetters for their descendants when they preached 
an intoxicating religion of freedom which was really a 
greater superstition than any they had overthrown. The 
preaching of the religion of freedom has ended in a con- 
flict between capital and labor which is everywhere grow- 
ing more acute. The same thing is happening, of course, 
all over Europe as well, but in no country is the struggle 
likely to be more fierce and unrestrained than in this 
land of liberty, where the individualist spirit has gone 
unchecked so long, and where the powerful few are as 
reluctant to submit themselves to laws made in the inter- 
ests of the many as the most ancient aristocracies. 

For this reason even the men of the older generation 
are prophesying a serious setback for the country before 
many years are over, and all thinking people realize that 
the future prosperity of America depends on the way 
in which the great social problems which are beginning 
to menace her peace of mind are handled in the next ten 
or twenty years. Those problems are infinitely more 
difficult to solve than our own, because they are compli- 
cated by the negro question and the immigrant question, 
which are becoming a veritable nightmare to the sociolo- 
gist. The need of political reform is also very urgent; 
indeed, it may safely be said that, until politics are rescued 
from the control of those whose one ambition is to manip- 
ulate the legislative machinery, and confuse the judgment 
of the voter in their own interests, all the great elements 
of civilization will be held in check. 

There is, however, something in the American tempera- 
ment and in the American atmosphere which tempts one 
to lend a willing ear to those sanguine prophets who tell 
us that an entirely new type of humanity is being evolved 
from the mingling of races in the United States, and that 
this new type is to inaugurate the next great epoch in 
the world’s history. Perhaps it is best to confess, as a 
well-known preacher has done, that such speculations 
rest upon a train of reasoning unfamiliar to most of us, 
and are therefore to be accepted with reserve. But in 
America it is as difficult to believe that there can be a 
limit to the enterprise and inventiveness of the people 
who make up its varied population as it is impossible 
to conceal your admiration for the wonderful civilization 
they have built up already, in the midst of desolate prai- 
ries, on the shores of wide rivers and great inland seas 
and at the foot of mountain ranges linked together by 
the transcontinental railways. People talk of the tyr- 
anny of the trusts, of the vices of the cities, of the luxu- 
riousness of the plutocrat and the irreligion of the masses 
as if these things were, indeed, heralding the downfall 
of another Rome. But it is not a decadent spirit that 
breathes through the vast open spaces of America, and 
there is little sign of approaching stagnation in those 
flourishing towns through which the traveller is rapidly 
whirled on his way to the Middle West. ‘There is to 
be found in various parts, unhappily, all the squalor of 
our own slum areas and manufacturing towns. We have 
heard things about Pittsburgh, the Chicago stock-yards, 
and the Pennsylvania collieries which it is not easy to 
forget, even amid the glories of the Berkshire Hilis in 
New England or by the foaming Niagara Rapids. And 
doubtless a modern Juvenal would find much food for 
satire in the fashionable crowds which throng the Waldorf- 
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Astoria in New York, or squandor the earnings of many 
a son of toil in jewelry at Tiffany’s. But you cannot 
travel for even a week in America without realizing that 
there are thousands and thousands of happy, comfortable 
homes filled with people who do their fair share of the 
world’s work, surrounded by healthy, laughing children, 
where the world decadence would simply not be under- 
stood,—homes in which the old religious traditions are 
still honored and the sanctities of family life respected; 
homes from which come the splendid girls, with their 
well-poised heads and candid eyes, and the keen-faced 
youths full of “grit’’ and intelligence of whom the New 
World is so proud. 

The visitor is constantly struck with the kindliness and 
sociability, the cheeriness and toleration, the frank humor 
and abundant common sense of the people in general. 
And then, too, if one is weary of class distinctions in Eng- 
land, of the perpetual struggle of the middle class to edge 
further away from the artisan and nearer to the aristocrat, 
the absence of snobbishness is very refreshing. Every 
man is a “self-made man,’’ more or less, but that expres- 
sion has not the same connotation in America as in Eng- 
land, where an accidental lack of aspirates so often serves 
in the most pathetic way to maintain the gulf which yawns 
between some nouveau riche from Sheffield or the Five 
Towns, and the ‘‘society”’ people with whom his wife 
and daughters are anxious to be on visiting terms. The 
Americans have this advantage that they are (if you 
exclude the negroes and immigrants who have just arrived) 
an educated people: ‘‘the average of knowledge is higher,” 
to quote Mr. Bryce, ‘“‘the habit of reading and think- 
ing more generally diffused, than in any other country.” 
They are also free from those servile traditions which 
destroy self-confidence and freedom of speech, and fre- 
quently make it difficult for a man in a small way of 
business in England to call his soul his own, either politi- 
cally or religiously, without risking the disapproval of 
the ‘“‘gentry’’ on whom he may have to depend for a 
livelihood. In popular language, and almost entirely in 
popular opinion, one man is, roughly speaking, as good 
as another, and it is not supposed to be beneath the dig- 
nity of well-brought-up people to turn their hands to 
anything. At the International Hotel, Niagara Falls, the 
waiter at one of the tables was a handsome young medical 
student from Canada, who was earning the money for 
his college fees during the vacation in a manner which 
would hardly commend itself to an English undergraduate. 
He was assisted by a negro from Alabama, who was also 
studying medicine, and who was quite ready to talk about 
Booker Washington and Prof. Dubois as he served us 
with succotash, sliced peaches, or pumpkin pie. In two 
or three different hotels where the writer stayed in New 
England the waiting was done by girls,—in the daintiest 
white muslin dresses and aprons, and with their hair 
charmingly arranged,—who often turned out to be school 
teachers also occupied in adding to their incomes during 
holiday time. Such an utter absence of false pride can 
only be disconcerting to those whose old-fashioned prej- 
udices will not permit them to adjust their minds im- 
mediately to a democratic state of society. There is, 
indeed, something fine about it which appeals to all who 
have had the courage to look the thing called ‘‘snobbery”’ 
once and for all in the face, and who realize, even while 
they do not expect to see it vanish for a long time in 
this country, what a vicious, stupid, pitiable, and entirely 
unchristian thing it is. _ 

One would like to say a good deal more about the 
national traits of the American people, some of which 
are so immediately obvious that even a very brief visit 
will serve to acquaint the traveller with them, unless the 
time is wholly spent in hotels and in mere sight-seeing. 
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Their wonderful enterprise, their liking for outdoor pleas- 
ures, their appreciation of what are called the “sterling 
qualities,’ their love of children, their self-reliance, their 
wit and good humor, to say nothing of their comfortable 
homes and the green, friendly gardens that are on such 
good terms with the sidewalk that no wall or fence, as a 
rule, is permitted to come between them,—all these things 
are delightful to recall. The observant visitor comes 
back to England with the impression that America is 
altogether more intensely interesting than one has been 
led to expect even by its admirers. She is different from 
anything that we had imagined, she is greater than we 
had dreamed, and she is as passionately alive and full 
of social and temperamental complexities, to say nothing 
of stupendous hopes and ideals, as we might expect a 
nation to be that is spreading civilization over a contin- 
uous area of land, which, leaving Alaska out of account 
altogether, is “equal to Great Britain, France, the German 
empire, the Austro-Hungarian empire, Italy, Belgium, 
Japan, Holland, Spain and Portugal, Sweden and Nor- 
way, Turkey in Europe, Egypt, and the whole empire of 
India,” and populated by a multitude of people from all 
the corners of the earth.—The. London Inquirer. 


The Living Tablet. 


BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


And, stooping down, he wrote upon the ground, 
Nor all the centuries may fade away 

The shining record of the words unknown 
Eternal Mercy traced upon that day. 


A million other precepts are no more, 
Though carefully engraved with cunning art, 
But lifeless records, they, on leaves or stone; 
The Master wrote upon the human heart. 


Harvard Hymns. 


Most readers of this article have sung, and many 
have learned by heart, a noble Christmas hymn whose 
music is now heard in more than one continent,— 

“Tt came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old’’; 

but few of those who sing and love it know that it was 
written by a country minister who graduated from the 
Harvard Divinity School. Fewer still are aware that a 
series of men have proceeded from this department of 
Harvard University who, for now almost a hundred years, 
have maintained this succession in sacred song. What 
may properly be called a school of religious poetry con- 
stitutes a worthy part of the contribution to literary 
culture which Harvard has made, and which through 
many generations formed the peculiar and greatest 
distinction of New England. 

In this matter Harvard may claim to have carried on 
the tradition of the English universities. One of the 
circumstances which lend dignity and honor to Oxford 
and Cambridge has been the presence there from time 
to time of men who are truly called religious poets, be- 
cause they have had a genius for expressing in lyric and 
epic verse that interior mystery which gives our humanity 
“her kindred with the stars.’’ Such men at the English 
universities occupy no inconspicuous place in the records 
of English literature. No description of the seventeenth 
century, for example, could be complete without mention 
of Herbert, Crashaw, and Vaughan. Nor, indeed, could 
the temper of that intensely religious period in the first 
part of the seventeenth century be understood without 
this lasting expression of that devout piety, passionate 
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love, and high thought, which in various ways made 
the period so tumultuous. In Herbert we see the moral 
earnestness and sincere piety which have always charac- 
terized a large element in the English-speaking race. 
In Crashaw can be studied the ecstatic and mystical 
spirit of Roman Catholicism which found in his time a 
visible expression in the religious brotherhood gathered 
about Nicholas Ferrar at Little Gidding,—a spirit whith 
has received renewed and beautiful utterance in the 
religious romance of “ John Inglesant.” In Vaughan, the 
poet in the Welsh valley of Usk, the legendary home of 
Arthur, appears that Celtic strain which in our English 
race has been a highway for visions and the visitation 
of dreams. And the name of Milton, who was the con- 
temporary of these more quiet souls, needs only to be 
mentioned in order to recall his relation to the religious 
strain in our inheritance. ‘These traits and these tra- 
ditions have had a certain parallel at Harvard; for, if no 
harvest of song was among the first fruits of New Eng- 
land,—no one will be so patriotic as to include Michael 
Wigglesworth’s ‘‘Day of Doom” among religious lyrics, 
—nevertheless the seed was planted which in good time 
brought forth, if not an hundred fold, at least a reasonable 
thirty or forty. 

The list of these Harvard poets includes O. B. Froth- 
ingham, Emerson, H. H. Furness, Henry Ware, Jr., 
E. H. Sears, James Freeman Clarke, Samuel Longfellow, 
Samuel Johnson, J. W. Chadwick, F. L. Hosmer, William 
C. Gannett, and others,—men whose names are many of 
them less familiar than are their hymns, but who pos- 
sessed a certain unity and fellowship of deep spiritual 
feeling which makes it right to call them a school of 
writers of hymns. It is a striking fact that verses which 
have since travelled ‘over the hills and far away’’ among 
books and people were written by men while they were 
still students in the Divinity School, and frequently 
for the old Divinity Commencement, called Visitation 
Day, at which, as in other institutions, a hymn written 
by a student was a prominent part. One of the best of 
these was written by Edward Rowland Sill, whom most 
of us know as the Californian poet, not as a student of 
divinity at Harvard. His hymn is a lyric invocation for 
the gifts of the spirit. 

We may divide the writers of the school into three 
groups. ‘The first dates from about 1820, and includes 
Henry Ware, Jr., Frederic H. Hedge, Andrews Norton, 
Stephen G. Bulfinch, James Freeman Clarke, Theodore 
Parker, Edmund H. Sears, Horace H. Furness, and 
C. A. Bartol. All these men attained distinction. Ware, 
Hedge, and Norton occupied professorships at Harvard. 
Bartol was for fifty-two years minister of the old West 
Church in Boston. Clarke was for almost half a century 
minister of the Church of the Disciples in Boston. ‘Theo- 
dore Parker speaks for himself. Sears is well known not 
only as a hymn writer, but as the author of a book of 
rare spiritual insight, “The Fourth Gospel the Heart of 
Christ.” Furness was an active pastor in Philadelphia 
for fifty years, and as minister, active and emeritus, served 
his church for the amazingly long term of seventy-one 
years. 

Among these men the name of Sears is perhaps the 
least known, and yet, of all the hymns, his are probably 
the most famous. He preferred the life of a country 
parson in Wayland, Lancaster, and Weston, Massachu- 
setts, because this gave him more leisure for study and 
- writing. His two Christmas hymns are sung now in all 
churches in America and Great Britain. Furness wrote 
an unusually large number of religious lyrics. They have 
a simplicity of phrase and clearness of thought which 
remind one of many of the hymns written by Keble and 
Faber. Of them I venture to think that his vesper hymn 
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will compel the hearts of the largest congregation. I 
think I have read somewhere that Emerson called it 
the finest hymn in the world. Attention has frequently 
been called to men who have reached and held a high 
distinction by virtue of one book or of one poem. Gray, 
for example, is practically known only through his “ Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard.” The same remark can be 
made of Theodore Parker as a religious poet. He is 
known only, and yet very widely and justly, through 
his hymn beginning,— 
“‘O thou great Friend to all the sons of men. A 


The second group dates from the years following 1840, 
and includes Samuel Longfellow, Samuel Johnson, T. W. 
Higginson, O. B. Frothingham, and Jones Very. These 
were an interesting group of men, both because of their 
high work in religious poetry and because of their con- 
nection with Transcendentalism. Samuel Longfellow 
and Samuel Johnson may be spoken of together, because 
they were friends who found a happy partnership in 
writing and thinking. As seniors in the Divinity School, 
they compiled an anthology of religious poems of unusual 
value. 

The chief interest of these two, and that of all this 
group, lies for us in their connection with Transcendental- 
ism; for their hymns are spiritual ballads in that border- 
land of idealism. Most of these men lived in the glory 
of that movement, for in 1843, the year that Longfellow 
and Johnson entered the Divinity School, Emerson 
printed ‘Nature.’ The work of these two men is very 
likely the best representative of this group and period. 
It is hardly too much to say that in their religious poetry 
Transcendentalism is seen at its best, because in these 
lyrics was uttered the finer spritual character of that 
movement without exaggeration and fantastic obscurity. 
Their poetry emphasized and expressed the spirit in man 
answering to the spirit in God, the divine in humanity 
calling to the divine in the Infinite Father. All their 
poems have a common spirit and a classic beauty, a 
passion for simplicity and the universal. We shall 
search far before we find a nobler utterance of that truth 
that “God is through all and in you all” than is given 
in this poem by Samuel Longfellow:— 


“God of the earth, the sky, the sea.” 


A fine enthusiasm, a militant faith, chants in‘ the lines 
on the Church which both men wrote. It is very striking 
to find two poems written by two friends on the same 
theme, in the same period, both attaining distinction and 
yet remaining quite dissimilar. The hymn by Samuel 
Johnson on the City of God is as truly positive as if it 
had come from the medieval “ages of faith’’:— 
“ City of God, how broad and far 
Outspread thy walls sublime!”’ 
And few religious poets in Oxford or in Cambridge have 
with any more truth, simplicity, and spiritual ardor 
given utterance to their century’s vision of the Church 
than has Samuel Longfellow in the cadence of the lines,— 


“One holy Church of God appears 
Through every age and race.” 


The third group dates from about 1860 and the follow- 
ing years, and includes E. R. Sill, F. L. Hosmer, W. C. 
Gannett, J. W. Chadwick, and S. C. Beach. They are 
connected by inheritance with the Transcendentalists, 
and they maintain the lyric strain which characterized 
Samuel Longfellow and his friends. Sill is known to 
most of us as a poet who belongs to the same circle of 
thought as Emerson, Arnold, Tennyson,—a man whose 
message is always ethical, touched with gracious dignity 
and wistful visions. Doubtless few think of him as a 
religious poet or hymn writer. But like Theodore Parker 
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he has written one hymn which is widely known and con- 
spicuous for its spirit of devotion,— 


“Send down thy truth, O God.” 


Another member of this group, John White Chadwick, 
has the distinction of having written a hymn for the old 
Visitation Day which, like Sill’s, promises to endure. 
One stanza will indicate its quality :— 

“Eternal Ruler of the ceaseless round 
Of circling planets singing on their way, 
Guide of the nations from the night profound 
Into the glory of the perfect day, 
Rule in our hearts, that we may ever be 
Guided, and strengthened, and upheld by thee.” 
This exalted invocation is a modern psalm in its ease, 
clearness, and emotion. 

Of this group the two men who seem most prominent, 
and who continue the work of Longfellow and Johnson, 
are William C. Gannett and Frederick L. Hosmer. Both 
have the lyric quality, the ability to express religious 
feeling in simple and unencumbered lines. Both are in 
a large measure unfettered by the weight of common- 
place, unburdened by heavily gilded words or phrases 
of an ancient symbolism. It is wholly proper, of course, 
to employ the older metaphors and epithets, but in that 
case, if the hymn is to possess a real and honest distinc- 
tion, the language must be confessedly archaic. It is 
legitimate, and in many cases profitable, to be pre- 

‘ raphaelite, but then the work must be signed “‘P. R. B.” 
These poets are not pre-raphaelite. They are men 
of their own time. And they are also, as every poet 
must be, men who write in the light of the Eternal. The 
feeling which they express is of the eternal Spirit in man, 
which is from everlasting to everlasting: the utterance 
is distinctly colored by the thought of their own time. 

Gannett’s poetry has a singular felicity, a sharp, clear 
New England tone and atmosphere. His words are as 
distinct as green trees in a snow-covered field: they have 
the clearness and sharpness which in a New England 
winter on a bright sunny day the hills, the boundary lines, 
the solitary trees outlined against the sky impressively 
possess. 

Hosmer’s poetry reminds one very much of Samuel 
Longfellow. It has the same lucidity, the same skilful 
employment of common words in such a way that they 
assume noble and dignified phrasing. Words are very 
much like people. The Great Master of men could out 
of fishermen and publicans make the noble army of 
martyrs. And a master of words, like Lincoln, can out 
of very common words construct the immemorial prayer 
of a nation. This is difficult. It is seldom achieved, 
yet the achievement is the goal of all who strive to utter 
the thought of God in the words of man. Whenever it is 
done, whether in large or small degree, we see the best 
work. Something of this achievement is found in Hos- 
mer’s religious poetry. He can express exalted thought 
in single and intelligible words, the clearness of which 
does not detract from their felicity. 

The men whom we have considered in these three groups 
constitute, as I have said, a school in religious poetry. 

_ For almost one hundred years they have expressed in 
lyric verse, much of it enduring, much of it beautiful, 
one phase of the choice religious life of New England. 
This is significant, if one said no more; but we cannot 
help remembering that New England, with her theology 
and her conscience, her religion and her ancient parishes, 
with her godly men and women strengthened by the 
austerity of that theology, ennobled by the vigor of 
that conscience, and given a gracious sweetness and 
dignity by that spiritual religion,—this New England 
has been no inconsiderable part of America. At her 
best she and her ancient college at Cambridge have stood 
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for idealism. Some have asked what centre is there at 
Harvard around which her activities may gather? The 
answer is, this idealism. ‘The ideal for which scholars 
in old Cambridge fled to a wilderness, for which the col- 
lege was founded, which has nurtured and bred her poets, 
her scholars, her divines, her men of affairs and of sim- 
plicity of heart arid life. The college has endured only 
because it has by faith seen the invisible. And again 
some will say, “New England theology has collapsed: 
what standard is there to which New England Puritan- 
ism can repair?’ And again the answer is, idealism. 
That was the life of the New England theology. It has 
never passed away. It is indestructible. It can build 
once more a noble mansion for the mind; can rear once 
more its systems of divinity, its intellectual homes. 
This faith is established in the knowledge that the soil 
where fine religious poetry grows is good. soil. If the 
soil has hitherto brought forth these flowers, it promises 
a yet richer harvest in song and thought. 

Of this idealism, this faith, these poets of religion have 
given noble and true expression. They have kept alive 
from year to year the sacred fire which burns below all 
systems of thought and bodies of divinity, which glows 
in the heart of man and flames in the centre of the universe. 
They have found the common faith below the sectarian 
superstructure, the deep foundations, on which every 
spiritual edifice is reared. These poems have survived 
the controversies and divisions, and they have entered 
into the rest even of hymn books foreign to their authors’ 
creed. 

The most significant remark, therefore, which can be 
made about this school of poetry is this: these men have 
expressed that spirit of idealism which is after all the 
very essence of our New England theology, the fibre of 
New England character, the common faith of the an- 
cestral order. They have given utterance to this idealism 
in lyric verse, set to the music of old tunes,—the truest 
and most permanent tabernacle for a spirit so fragile 
and so indestructible—Extracts from an article by War- 
ren Seymour Archibald, in the Harvard Theological Review. 


s We Believe. 


Unitarians believe in a church, and they wish it might 
always be a holy and a catholic one. They will con- 
tribute all they have of holiness and catholicity to bring 
this to pass; but they will not assume that any single 
form of the Church is holier or more catholic than another 
on the strength of its own assertions or in virtue of any 
pretended “Apostolic” continuity. They believe that 
a church can be holy only in so far as its members are 
leading holy lives, and they place their primary emphasis 
upon such holiness of living. 

They believe in a catholicity that expresses itself not 
in outward unity or uniformity, but in the spirit of 
charity towards all and in the humility which is willing 
to learn of all, whatever worthy thing they have to 
teach. 

They believe that this catholicity is best attained, 
not in the historically “Catholic” way, but in a Protes- 
tant way, and they are therefore firmly and consistently 
Protestant, not shirking the responsibility which that 
word imposes, but taking it up gladly, and doing what 
they can to give it a positive realization. 

‘They believe in individuality as the primary condition 
of all successful organization, and they are Congrega- 
tionalists in their church constitution because they be- 
lieve Congregationalism to be the form of association 
which gives at once-freest play to the individual-and the 
soundest basis for effective combination.—Ephraim Em- 
erton, in Unitarian Thought. 
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THE RESURRECTION IN THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. An examination of the earliest 
references to the Rising of Jesus and of 
Christians from the Dead. By Clayton R. 
Bowen, A.B., B.D., professor of New Testa- 
ment Interpretation in the Meadville The- 
ological School. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’ Sons. $1.75.—This book is doubly 
welcome, for itself and as a forerunner. 
Time was when Unitarians led in Biblical 
scholarship. But for a number of years 
they have left the field largely to others, 
as if it were no longer worth their while. 
We have had popular compendiums, it is 
true, but Biblical criticism is worthy of more 
than popular treatment. Original scholarly 
investigation is needed, and this is the first 
volume of that kind that has appeared from 
American Unitarians for a long time. The 
topic is one which greatly needs discussion. 
Unitarians need to understand about it as 
well as others. The mere _ supercilious, 
“don’t believe it’ attitude is unworthy. 
There are, of course, numerous treatises on 
the subject, from the critical as well as from 
the traditional point of view. Of these the 
best in English is by Lake. But, though 
good, it is not quite good enough. Prof. 
Bowen’s book is scholarly and detailed in 
its treatment. Whatever has been brought 
to light which has any bearing is presented 
so that the reader can draw his own con- 
clusions. It is well to remember that 
Prof. Bowen deals with the New ‘Testa- 
ment conceptions of the rising, not only of 
Jesus, but of all Christians. This adds 
much to its value without greatly increas- 
ing its length, as the two ideas are closely 
related. 

While the book is addressed to students, 
it is not beyond the capacity of any thought- 
ful person who is able to spell out a few 
Greek words, and any one who will apply 
himself will find it a stimulating work. 
There are one or two slight faults of lan- 
guage. ‘“Transpire’’ is used for “occur” 
and ‘‘explication’’ for ‘“‘explanation.’’ More 
important is the word ‘‘resurrection.’”’ It 
is really a question-begging word which 
is not a fair translation of anything in the 
New Testament. The Greek words mean 
rising up, not rising back, while the coming 
back idea is rooted in the word ‘‘resurrec- 
tion.”’ Of course, Prof. Bowen makes 
clear the meaning of the Greek, but a word 
of protest from him at the implication of the 
English word would have helped to clear 
the decks. In another way Prof. Bowen 
weakens his argument somewhat by de- 
claring in his introduction a belief in a future 
life an indispensable part of the Christian 
faith. ‘There are those who earnestly live 
the Christian life who have no such assur- 
ance. The statement is not necessary to 
the argument and may weaken it in the 
eyes of those most desirous to know the 
truth. In fact, if the appendix in slightly 
modified form had been made the intro- 
duction, and the present introduction omit- 
ted, there would have been gain rather than 
loss. 

Still another point calls for dissent; namely, 
that the belief in the third day as the day 
of resurrection arose from Christ’s own 
assertion of it. If Christ did so predict, 
it was only, as Prof. Bowen points out, 
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because it was the common belief of his 
time, supposed to be founded on Scripture. 
It may be that he did make this statement, 
but it adds nothing to the argument to 
assert it. This dating is equally well ex- 
plained by the common belief. Moreover, 
it is strange if there was a tradition of this 
saying of Jesus that Paul did not refer to it. 
It would have been just as easy for him to 
have written that ‘‘he rose the third day 
as he said,’’ as to write that ‘‘he rose the 
third day according to the Scriptures.”” It 
is a fair question also whether more weight 
ought not to be given to the relation be- 
tween Pentecost and Sunday. Still an- 
other open question is whether Luke’s 
reduction of the account of the appearance 
to Peter to a mere casual reference is not 
due to something more than ignorance. 
It has in it the appearance of intention in 
accord with his well-known pragmatism. 
But these are, after all, but slight short- 
comings, due largely to the determination 
to make every possible concession to the 
conservative side. The work as a whole 
is thoroughly well done. 

Certain points seem well established. 
Of these the first is, of course, the fact that 
there were appearances of Jesus to Peter 
and to other disciples soon after his cruci- 
fixion as declared by Paul. These appear- 
ances are as well authenticated as any fact 
of ancient history. They were the im- 
mediate cause of the founding of the Chris- 
tian Church. All scholars are agreed on 
this. Whether these appearances were “ veri- 
dical’’ or whether they were hallucinations 
on the part of the disciples is the most vital 
question of the whole problem. But this 
Prof. Bowen rightly declares to be beyond 
his province. It is not a question for Bib- 
lical criticism and exegesis, but for psychical 
research. The author gives us the data, 
and we may gather from the tone of his 
discussion that he inclines strongly to the 
belief that Jesus himself did so appear, 
but he refrains from stating any conclusion, 
a conclusion which must apparently always 
remain a matter of opinion, though psychical 
research may increase or diminish its prob- 
ability. Negatively Prof. Bowen seems to 
have established the fact that Paul knew 
nothing of an empty tomb or of the visit 
of the women. This is his chief original 
contribution to the discussion, and it is a 
good piece of work. Though it takes a num- 
ber of pages, the gist of it may be summed 
up in this, that, if the empty tomb had 
even been heard of, his whole argument 
in Corinthians would have been vitiated. 
And, since this is true of Paul, it follows that 
it is also true of Peter and those others 
from whom Paul derived his information. 
Though this is in itself negative, its final 
effect is rather positive, for it puts the 
whole question on a basis corresponding to 
modern experience. Henceforth in discus- 
sing the question we trouble ourselves no 
longer concerning some stupendous miracle 
of which the accounts are contradictory 
at best, but inquire only concerning the 
appearances of Jesus to his disciples. Here 
we are on firm ground. It is ground, too, 
which gives also a basis for understanding, 
if not for agreement, with broader minds 
within so-called orthodox fellowships. If it 
leaves us in doubt concerning the very thing 
we want to know most, that is but one in- 
stance of a constantly repeated experience. 
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Though this one thing eludes us, we do get 
a far clearer conception than previously of 
the course of events after the crucifixion. 
Terrified and in despair the disciples made 
their way back to Galilee and resumed 
their former occupations. There, possibly 
while he was fishing, there came to Peter a 
vision of the Master whom he had followed, 
but denied at the last. Others soon had 
similar experiences as enumerated by Paul, 
and in consequence, led by Peter, several of 
the disciples, but probably not all, as Prof. 
Bowen acutely points out, made theirs to 
proclaim Jesus as their Risen Lord and the 
coming Messiah, It is greatly to be hoped 
that this new flowering of Unitarian Biblical 
scholarship will find a large circle of readers. 


THE Way oF THE Lorp. By Elizabeth 
Gibson Cheyne. Arranged in Cycles by 
Prof. IT. K. Cheyne of Oxford University. 
pp. 228. 5 shillings. Privately printed by 
the author.—This attractively printed volume 
is composed of short essays of varying length 
and merit, upon manyt opics. Such discon- 
nected reflections upon the problems of life 
will appeal, not so much to the busy and 
practical folk who are now the great majority, 
but to the people of leisure who have time for 
meditation. To this class of refined and in- 
tuitive thinkers, these pages will truly serve 
as an attractive ‘way of the Lord.” The 
style is simple and chaste; the thought is 
wholesome and uplifting; the lessons taught 
are full of the sweet things of the Spirit. 
One will find here attractive fancies set in 
glowing diction, insights into natural beauty 
and human mystery embodied in parable and 
picture, principles of conduct and motives of 
character illuminated and illustrated by 
many a quaint allusion or striking figure. 
The writer is very appreciative of beauty :— 


‘The religions of the world are incomplete 
Until men have learned 
The supreme truth 
That to love Beauty 
Is a sacred necessity.” 


The abounding spiritual faith of Mrs. 
Cheyne is well expressed in these words, 
entitled ‘“‘Satisfactions”’:— 


“Man has a thousand satisfactions 
Day by day and night by night. 
Many of them are small 
And a few of them are great. 
Many of them are momentary and leave 
him more dissatisfied than before. 
A few of them are his forever 
In this world and in all possible worlds. 
His greatest satisfaction of all 
Is his co-operating with God,” 


The stout optimism of the book is shown in 
the closing selection, ‘‘ Possibilities’”’:— 


“Across the narrow grave 
A man’s possibilities are blooming 
In everlasting radiance. 
He may be a drunkard here; 
He shall be a saint there. 
He may be a slave now; 
He shall be a king then. 
Here his speech halts 
And his eyes are dim 
And his limbs are unready; 
But there he shall be eloquent; 
He shall see visions and dream dreams; 
He shall leap and he shall climb. " 
All who belong to the secret brotherhood of 
love 
See every man in the light 


Of his eternal possibilities.” 
Such optimism is, of course, helpful doctrine 
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if not pushed too far or preached too often. 
But the time is at hand when we ought to 
hear more about the terrors of the Law and 
the judgment of the Lord! 
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HANDBOOK OF HEALTH. By Woods 
Hutchinson, M.D. Boston:sHoughton Miff- 
lin Company. $1.25 net.—Dr. Hutchinson 
writes forcibly, directly, and always in a way 
that challenges attention. This is, there- 
fore, a particularly good book to give to 
young people. The chapter on “Our Tele- 
phone Exchange,” for instance, is sure to be 
found interesting, however much one may 
distrust a book that has the outward appear- 
ance of something to be studied. The in- 
formation given in these chapters should 
be common property among all, and this is 
an agreeable way to administer it, and to in- 
duce an intelligent interest in physiology and 
hygiene. The aim of the writer has been to 
produce ‘“‘a handbook of practical instruc- 
tion for the running of the human automo- 
bile.” We agree with him that “‘to be well- 
fed is two-thirds of the battle of life, from a 
physiological point of view’’; and his sug- 
gestions have the backing of common sense. 


OnE HunpDRED BIBLE StToriES. By Rob- 
ert Bird. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50.—There ate many attempts in 
these days to retell the Bible stories for 
children, adapting them to practical uses in 
religious education. Mr. Bird has made 
his versions vivid and picturesque, and he 
casts no veil of mystery over deeds that 
transgress the ethical standards of later days. 
“‘The men who lived in these black tents 
so long ago were very like children,” he says 
frankly; and, when he tells the story of 
Jacob, he adds earnestly that, although we 
read of Jacob in the Bible, children need not 
forget that at one time of his life he was 
“a cheat and a liar.” The book has twelve 
full-page color illustrations and many other 
pictures, well chosen to make the text more 
clear and interesting. 


Magazines. 


The Journal of Religious Psychology, in- 
cluding its anthropological and sociological 
aspects, is edited by G. Stanley Hall and 
Alexander F. C. Chamberlain. With the 
first number of volume v. new editors and a 
new plan are introduced. The outlook will 
be somewhat narrowed, and special attention 
will be given to the anthropological and 
sociological aspects of the subject. The 
following is a full table of contents: Editorial; 
Simeon Spidle, ‘‘The Belief in Immortality’’; 
Collys F. Sparkman, “Satan and his Ances- 
tors from a Psychological Standpoint,”’ 
Part I., ‘‘Historical Development” ; Alexander 
F, Chamberlain, ‘‘The Death of Pan: Poetry 
and Science”; Alexander F. Chamberlain, 
“An Original Contribution to the Tercente- 
nary of the King James’s Version of the Eng- 
lish Bible’; Book Reviews; Periodical Lit- 
erature. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra with the January 
number begins its eighty-second year. It is 
unquestionably orthodox; but, as this number 
shows, its orthodoxy is like Joseph’s coat of 
many colors. This might be shown by an 


analysis of the various articles. It will be 
sufficient to mention two. The leading 


article relates to the ‘‘ Philosophy and Theol- 
ogy of Leading Old Testament critics.” It 
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leads up to the conclusion that ‘‘as a result 
of adopting this distinctively Christian stand- 
point, we do not feel constrained to accept 
any particular Old Testament miracle.’ 
One of the concluding ‘‘ Critical Notes’’ re- 
lates to the “‘Preaching to the Spirits in 
Prison”’ and is so old-fashioned as to be start- 
ling. 
atoning work of Jesus, and that work had not 
yet been wrought out on the cross,’’ no one 
had yet entered heaven. But it was to the 
righteous who were to be saved, and not to the 
wicked, that Jesus went to Sheol, or Hades, 
to carry the news of salvation. Between 
these two articles which represent the ex- 


tremes there are seven others, all well written | 
and interesting, some of them valuable to| 


thinkers of any creed or none. 


Miscellaneous. 


The State Street Trust Company has pre- 
pared an interesting monograph on forty of 
Boston’s Historic Houses. It is the sixth in 
the series of historical brochures that the 
company has issued during the past six years. 


The Bibelot for January (Portland, Me., 
Thomas B. Mosher) contains the first half 
of “‘A Prelude to Life,” by Arthur Symons. 
As “a human document,’’ this might well 
be put with Pater’s exquisite “Child in the 
House,” or, as Mr. Mosher suggests, with 
Edmund Gosse’s “‘Father and Son,’ while 
for apparent genuineness of self-revelation it 
does not fall below these remarkable auto- 
biographical studies. Perhaps, too, it recalls 
some of Stevenson’s verses, where he seems to 
think his way back to his childhood, and 
remembers what most of us forget,—that is, 
how a child feels. Arthur Symons was a 
strange boy, sensitive, proud. At school he 
could learn some things like a flash, or, as he 
says of mathematics, ‘‘so long as I merely 
had to follow rules; the moment common 
sense was required I was helpless.’’ “I was 
terribly afraid of making a mistake before 
other people, and would never attempt any- 
thing unless I was sure that I could do it.” 
The reading of Don Quixote, which he 
thought a most wonderful book, was the 
beginning of his intellectual life. Then he 
read Scott and Byron. As to his parents: 
Mr. Symons says his father never interested 
him, he was bored by him. He was a 
serious, severe man, who suffered much from 
dyspepsia. It was with his mother, who had 
in herself ‘‘the joy of life,’’ that he was most 
comfortable. ‘She was always happy, with 
a natural gayety which had been strengthened 
into a kind of vivid peace by the continual 
presence of a religion at once calm and 
passionate.” The boy’s own religion was 
somewhat extraordinary. Brought up among 
persons who expected a certain cast-iron 
form of experience, of the strictest non- 
conformist type, Arthur Symons could not 
attain toit. Heread the Old Testament with 
delight, especially Ecclesiastes,—certainly, 
an odd choice for a boy; but he did not 
care for the New Testament,—‘‘there was so 
much doctrine in it.’”’ He was told that he 
ought to want to be good, and he “wanted 
to want to be good; but all I really wanted 
was to be clever.” Revivals, with their 
awful picturings of hell, found him cold. 
He was only afraid that he would be left 
helpless, at the preacher’s mercy, “‘or at 
God’s perhaps.”” Mr, Mosher states in 


“ As none can enter heaven but by the | 
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| his introduction that Arthur Symons, four 
years ago, was “‘suddenly attacked by general 
paralysis, and was reduced below the mental 
condition of a child.” We do not quite 
understand his saying that, if ‘this malady 
| resulted from inherited conditions, ... it is 
|the grimmest argument against any creed 
on the face of the earth that could be offered.” 
|Even Calvinism did not always produce 
| Physical paralysis! But however this may 

be, and certainly painful enough at the best, 
this “Prelude to Life” is, as we have said, 
a very genuine “human document.” 
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THE SPARROW’S FALL 
By 
WILLIAM C. GANNETT, D.D. 


A frank recognition is given to the tragedies 
of life, without attempting their disguise in 
euphonious phrases; taking them as obvious and 
awful facts, the author, however, brings to bear 
in their consideration many other facts and ob- 
servations which lead the reader to look upon 
them in a new light,—the method of approach 
being unusually stimulating, suggestive and 
| convincing. © 
This essay of Dr. Gannett’s, heretofore printed 
|}in various forms for sale, has already gained 
wide and favorable recognition for its helpful 
| interpretation of this great problem of human 
tragedy, its present publication for free dissemi- 
ee making a still greater circulation pos- 
sible. 
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The Bome 
To a Little Town on Cape Cod. 


BY ALICE COREY. 


There is a little town beside the sea, 

Where the sea closes round continually, 
Whose little street runs close beside the sea, 
And there’s the little town where I would be. 


It is so gay, that little, little street, 

Where never faces known elsewhere we meet; 
Yet never were we lonely on that street, 

They are so friendly there w ho meet and greet! 


It is so far away, that little town, 

Where you can wear your very oldest gown, 

Yet know they like to have you in the town,— 
This little town that has no great renown! 


O little town, your harbor’s faithful lights 

Would be unto your friends such welcome sights, 
They are so dear, those friendly beacon lights, 

To those who watched them in the summer nights. 


Perhaps, when all the winter’s storms are done, 
Upon a golden sea, at set of sun, 

We two shall sail, when winter’s winds are done, 
And, little town, again your harbor won. 


And, if it is not ever given me 

Beyond my dreams that little town to see, 
Ever, in dreams, I find you there with me,— 
In our dear little town beside the sea. 


The Apple-tree Club. 


BY JULIETTE GOLAY. 


The older girls in the village belonged to 
the Lilac Club. This club was so called 
because its members often met under the 
great clump of lilac bushes on the Robinson 
lawn. Here the girls brought their sewing 
and made pretty trifles for the Church Fair, 
for the village church needed painting and 
every one was helping to collect the money. 

When Kathie King came to the village, 
she heard much of the Lilac Club, and she 
saw the girls on Thursday afternoons, with 
pretty sewing bags on their arms, going to 
the Robinson house. To be a member of 
the club she thought would be a very proud 
and happy lot, yet no one asked her to 
join. As she was only six, that was, perhaps, 
not very strange, but Kathie wasn’t content 
to be left out. Little girls like to do what 
big girls do. 

“Tet’s have a club of our own,’’ she sug- 
gested to her friend Christine, who was 
just her age. 

“Just you and me?” 

“Ves, we'll be very select.” 

Kathie had lived much with older people 
and had quite a grown-up way of talking. 
“And we'll call our club the Apple-tree 
Club and meet here under our apple-trees.” 

So the Apple-tree Club was formed. 
Mrs. King made Kathie a gay little sewing- 
bag, and one for Christine, too, out of the 
same piece of silk, and she basted a towel for 
each child to hem. ‘The little girls were 
pleased with the bags, but neither was an 
expert seamstress. Christine’s stitches were 
apt to be very irregular, and Kathie must 
have her needle tied to her thread when 
she sewed. ‘They liked the idea of sewing, 
but as a matter of fact the pretty bags were 
usually left on the ground while the children 
played house in the apple-trees. The 
branches were invitingly low, easy for little 
girls to climb. 
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Soon the apples began to look inviting, 
too, turning a rosy cheek to the sun. 

“But mamma says we mustn’t eat them,”’ 
said Kathie. “She thinks they are not 
ripe. ‘They look ripe, though.” 

“My mamma says the seeds are brown 
when apples are ripe. We might bite into 
these and see,’”’ suggested Christine. 

Kathie looked doubtful. “It gives an 
ex-cru-ci-ating,”—Kathie pronounced the 
long word with care, impressed by the sound 
of it as her mother meant she should be,— 
“an ex-cru-ci-ating pain, if apples are green 
when you eat them. Suppose, suppose, we 
try them on the Higgins’ pig? If he acts 
queer, we'll wait a week; if he doesn’t, 
we'll eat one to-day to see the seeds.” 

That seemed a good idea to Christine. 
Each little maid filled her sewing bag full 
of apples, and hand-in-hand they ran down 


| the hill to the Higgins’ barn. 


Piggy was grunting cheerfully in his sty, 
and he came to the trough when he saw the 
children. 

“Yow may throw him one,” said Kathie 
to Christine. 

This speech was prompted, not so much 
by politeness as fear: piggy with his feet in 
his trough, thrusting his nose through the 
bars of his pen, looked very big and dirty 
to the city child. She didn’t want to go 
near enough to give him an apple. 

“Vou first,’ said Christine. “It was 
your plan.” She didn’t guess Kathie was 
afraid of the pig, as she had no fears of pigs 
herself. 

“All right,” said Kathie. She wasn’t 
going to let Christine know that, she was 
afraid. She walked resolutely to the pen, 
threw an apple in the trough, and hastily 
retreated. 

“Tt’s your turn now,” she said, with a sigh 
of relief. 

Piggy had swallowed the apple, and was 
grunting for more. Christine pulled at the 
strings of her bag to open it. 

“Hey, what are you children doing here?” 
There was Farmer Higgins leaning on his 
rake in the barn door. 

Christine dropped her bag and all the 
apples rolled out. She wasn’t afraid of the 
pig, but she was a little afraid of Mr. Higgins. 

“We were just seeing if your pig liked 
apples,” said Kathie. She had not thought 
before whether or no Mr. Higgins would 
like their experiment. He looked now as 


if he didn’t. 
He picked up one of Christine’s apples. 
“Green,” he said, positively. ‘Now, 


youngsters, ’m a good-natured man, but 
I can’t have you feeding green apples to my 
pig.” 

Crestfallen, the children departed from 
his yard. 

“Guess Ill go home,” 
“You come with me?”’ 

“Think Vl go to my home, too.” 

Each child felt the need of a comforting 
mother. So ended the first adventure of the 
Apple-tree Club. 

The summer days passed and the children 
still took great satisfaction in thinking that 
they belonged to a club, though they made 
fewer attempts at sewing, and played more, 
and their sewing-bags were put to other 
strange uses besides carrying green apples. 

Then the Lilac Club gave a candy sale. 
Kathie went with her mother, her grand- 
mother, and her aunts. She was very quiet, 


said Christine. 
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but she watched and observed all the details. 
The next day she announced, ‘Christine 
and I have decided to have a candy sale 
to-morrow.” 

“A candy sale!” “To-morrow!” ‘‘Who 
will make the candy, pray?”’ so exclaimed her 
mother and her,aunts. 

Kathie’s chin trembled. ‘‘We’dhelp. We 
want to raise money for the church like the 
Lilac Club.” 

“Let the children have their sale,” said 
her grandmother. ‘‘I think it isa cunning 
idea. We can make candy enough for the 
neighbors. Ill make some old-fashioned 
butter-scotch myself.”’ 

What a comfort: grandmothers are! 
denly the sale seemed possible. 

“Tf we are to have the sale, to-morrow is 
as good a day as any,’’ said her mother, 
“for the summer’s almost gone. It is 
Nellie’s afternoon out, too. We can have 
the kitchen to ourselves.”’ 

“T’ll make some chocolate fudge,” said 
Aunt Julie. “I have my college recipe.” 

“There are some good candy recipes in 
the last number of Good Housekeeping,” said 
Auntie La. 

“You girls make a list of what you need,” 
said Uncle Frank, “and I’ll fetch them from 
the grocery store.” 

Now Kathie’s eyes were shining. “Will 
the minister announce our sale at the meet- 
ing to-night?’’ she asked. 

“No,” said her mother. “The best plan 
will be for you and Christine to go about the 
neighborhood and tell our friends.” Tell 
them very nicely that you are to have a 
candy sale for the church and ask them to 
come. Go to all the houses near, but don’t 
go down Meeting House Hill.” 

So that afternoon Kathie and Christine, 
half proud, half shy, made their calls. 

“The Apple-tree Club,’ Kathie would 
say—Kathie did most of the talking at 
Christine’s earnest request,—‘‘is to have a 
candy sale at my house to-morrow. It’s 
at three. It’s for the church. We hope 
you'll come.” 

“Who is the Apple-tree Club?”’ some of 
the neighbors asked. Strange, but they 
had not heard of it. 

“Just we two.” 

Then the women would look at the rosy 
little girls on the front steps and say heartily, 
“We'll come.” 

When Kathie came back from her calls, 
she found all her family in the kitchen. 
Grandma was cutting a pan of butter-scotch 
into squares; her mother was stuffing dates; 
Aunt Julie grating chocolate; Uncle Frank 
cracking nuts; Auntie La stirring something 
on the stove; and little sister Ruth was 
trotting about and putting an inquisitive 
finger in every plate she could. The kitchen 
was as full of nice odors as it was of people. 

Kathie was soon as busy as the others. 
She helped Uncle Frank pick out the nuts, 
she ran to the pantry after more sugar or 
more chocolate. She must have one stir 
at everything cooking on the stove. She 
thought there would have been no candy 
made without her. 

There were only a few accidents. Once 
Ruth upset a plate of nuts, and once she sat 
down in a dish of molasses candy which was 
put by the window to cool, that it might be 
ready for pulling. 

“Children are in the way in the kitchen,” 
said the aged Kathie, as weeping Ruth was 


Sud- 
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carried away to have her dress changed. 
But it wasn’t long before Kathie herself 
dropped a plate of Aunt Julie’s fudge down 
the cellar stairs. A little dusting would 
have made that all right, Kathie thought, 
but Aunt Julie preferred to stir up some more 
in her chafing dish. Grown people are apt 
to be fussy. 

Still, by supper time there was a goodly 
array of different kinds of candy on the pan- 
try shelves. Kathie thought it hard that 
she must go to bed as early as usual after 
supper. She wanted to help fill the boxes. 

The porch the next afternoon was a pretty 
sight. Uncle Frank had decorated it with 
flags; and there was a table in one corner 
covered with candy, and on the table in the 
other corner was a great bowl of lemonade. 
Christine’s mother had made that. 

Kathie was dressed in white, with a pink 
sash, pink bows for her hair, and pink stock- 
ings. Her cheeks, too, were pink, with 
excitement. “‘A real apple-blossom,”’ her 
mother called her. Mrs. King also had put 
on white in honor of the sale, and both the 
aunts. 

Christine came early, dressed in blue and 
white. Then every one came. Christine 
had charge of the lemonade and Kathie of 
the candy, but there was always a mother 
or an aunt hovering near to help with the 
change. In half an hour every piece of 
candy was sold and every drop of lemonade. 
Then the candy sale turned into the pleas- 
antest kind of a party for the rest of the 
afternoon. 

When it was all over, Uncle Frank counted 
the money. ‘Three dollars and five cents,” 
he announced. 

Next morning Kathie and Christine car- 
ried all the pennies, five-cent pieces, and 
quarters—Kathie insisted upon taking the 
actual money that was made at the sale— 
to Mrs. Robinson, the president of the 
Ladies’ Aid. 

They felt very proud and important that 
day, but even more important when at the 
end of the week they received-a letter. It 
was addressed to ‘‘Miss Katharine King 
and Miss Christine Coleman,’’ and it read, 
““The members of the Ladies’ Aid gave a 
rising vote of thanks for the money contrib- 
uted to the church fund by the Apple-tree 
Club.” 


The Cricket and the Lion. 


One day the lion was out walking in the 
woods. Ashe was stepping near an old rotten 
log, he heard a tiny voice say: ‘‘Oh, please 
don’t step there. That’s my house, and with 
one step more you will destroy it.” 

The lion looked down and saw a little 
cricket sitting on a log. He roared: ‘And 
it is you, weak little creature, that dares tell 
me where to step? Don’t you know I am 
the king of beasts?” 

“You may be the king of beasts, but I am 
the king of my house; and I don’t want you 
to break it down, king or no king.”’ 

The lion was amazed at such daring. 

“Don’t you know, you little weakling, that 
I could smash you and your little house and 
all your relatives with one blow of my paw?” 

“T may be weak, but I have a cousin no 
bigger than I who can master you in a fight.” 

“Oho! Oh, Oh!” laughed the lion. 
“Well, little boaster, you have that cousin 
here to-morrow; and, if he does not master 
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me, I’ll crush you and your house and your 
cousin all together.’ 

The next day the lion came back to the 
same spot and roared, ‘‘ Now, boaster, bring 
on your valiant cousin!” 

Pretty soon he heard a buzzing near his 
ear. Then he felt a stinging. ‘Oh, Oh!” 
he cried. ‘‘Get out of my ear!” 

But the cricket's cousin, the mosquito, 
kept on singing and stinging. With every 
sting the lion roared louder and scratched 
his ear and jumped around. But the mos- 
quito kept on singing and stinging. The 
cricket sat on the log and looked on. At last 
he said, ‘‘Mr. Lion, are you satisfied to leave 
my house alone?” 

“Yes, anything, anything,’’ roared the 
lion, ‘‘if you will only get your cousin out 
of my ear!” 

So the cricket called the mosquito off, and 
then the lion went away and never bothered 
them any more——Good Housekeeping. 


The Story of the Willow Pattern. 


There are many versiofis- of the story 
illustrated on the old-fashioned china known 
as old blue willow ware. There are three 
variations of design, called the ‘‘one man,” 
the ‘‘two men,”’ and the ‘‘three men.” 

All share one scene, but the actors in the 
drama vary. The very humble home of a 
lover is shown at the upper left-hand corner, 
while below, to the right, is depicted the 
handsomer dwelling of his loved one, sur- 
rounded by walled-in gardens, the extent 
of which indicates great wealth. The willows 
are always there, as is the stream, with its 
bridge and boat. 

The lover going over the bridge to see his 
lady is known as the -‘“‘one man”’ pattern. 
The second output of the Caugley potteries 
was the “two men”’ pattern, which showed 
in reality two lovers on the bridge: they 
were eloping, so goes the story, with intent 
to hide, till nightfall, when the boat should 
take them away. 

The ‘‘three-men-on-the-bridge’’ design is 
that in which the lovers are followed by the 
irate mandarin father, from whom, it is said, 
the lovers escape to the boat, are rowed 
across, live happily forever after, and are 
at their deaths turned into birds as a reward 
of faithfulness. 

The story, as generally told, is thus re- 
lated by Edith Robarts in the Family Friend: 

“A certain mandarin, or Chinese nobleman, 
had a beautiful daughter named Li-chi, with 
whom a humble secretary called Chang fell 
deeply in love. In spite of the difference 
in their positions Chang wooed and won 
Li-chi, but, when he asked the mandarin’s per- 
mission to marry his daughter, the great man 
flew into a terrible rage and absolutely re- 
fused ever to give his consent to such a union. 
The lovers, being exceedingly devoted to one 
another, felt that they could not live apart, 
so they arranged to run away together and 
get married. Now, the palace of the man- 
darin stood near the waterside, while Chang’s 
home was upon an island not far distant. 
Thither the young man thought to take his 
beloved, so, assisted by the mandarin’s 
head gardener, who was his friend, he laid 
plans for a boat to come one night to take 
Li-chi and himself across the water. But, 
alas! very soon after the mandarin learned 
whither the runaway lovers had fled and 
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quickly followed them. So terrible was his 
wrath that he was about to flog them to 
death when, by the merciful power of magic, 
they were turned into turtle doves, and so 
escaped his cruel rage. And as turtle doves 
we may think of them living happily ever 
after! 

“Now, if we look at the ‘willow pattern,’ 
we shall see Li-chi, Chang, and the friendly 
gardener crossing the bridge on their way 
to the boat, which lies in the middle of the 
water. The upper left-hand corner of the 
plate is filled with the picture of Chang’s 
island home, while the doves which are seen 
flying about near the top represent the lovers 
after they had been transformed. On the 
right-hand side of the plate stands the man- 
darin’s palace, in front of which is a pagoda, 
or sacred tower. An orange-tree overhangs 
the pagoda, while peaches grow beside it, and 
a willow-tree stands near the bridge. The 
peaches are said to stand for marriage and also 
to mean long life, while orange blossom is al- 
ways a favorite flower at weddings. The 
willow-tree, which has given its name to the 
pattern, no doubt stands for the sadness which 
overhung the lovers’ courtship, owing to the 
mandarin’s unkind behavior. We have all 
heard of the weeping willow. 

“Tt will be noticed that the bridge is zig- 
zag, and this is because the Chinese believe 
that evil spirits cannot turn corners, but must 
go in straight lines. They therefore build 
their bridges and walls in a zigzag fashion, 
that demons may not follow them. In 
Shanghai the bridge is built in this way and 
the pavilion believed to be thus placed be- 
yond all evil influence. A high zigzag wall 
is built across the entrance, some distance 
from the door, of nearly all government 
buildings and many private residences, for 
the purpose of preventing the entrance of 
evil spirits.”’—Christian Advocate. 


Paul’s Balloon. 


One day I met Paul in the street. He had 
a new red balloon, which he held by a long, 
stout string in his right hand. He was quite 
proud of it, for it was the first balloon he 
had ever had. 

On his way home he met a little girl in a 
child’s carriage which a woman was dragging. 
The girl was pale and sad. She looked at 
the balloon as if she would like to hold it. 
“Vou may hold it,’ said Paul, “if you will 
hold it tight,’’ and he let her take it. 

But, as she took it, the string slipped from 
her fingers, and up, up mounted the balloon, 
far away from her reach. Paul tried to 
catch it, but it was gone. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” said the little girl, 
ready to cry. “I did not mean to let it 
slip out of my hand—the pretty balloon!” 

“Tt is no matter,” said Paul. ‘There! 
do not cry. See it mount! See it glitter!” 

Up it went; and a poor girl and her brother, 
in a yard near by, sat looking at it, and 
wishing they could catch hold of the string. 
Very soon it was out of sight. The next 
day the father of the little girl who lost the 
balloon sent Paul a new one, and also a 
pretty book.—The Nursery. 


Hostess: ‘‘ What part of the chicken do you 
like best, my little man?” 

James (passing his plate timidly): “I like 
the meat.”—Youth’s Companion. . 
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The Bahai Movement, 


we are becoming interested in Persia not 
only on the political side, through the agita- 
tion of Mr. Shuster and his followers, but 
also through the Bahai movement. 

What is to be the future of this new cult? 
Only time can answer. As long as its watch- 
words are Universal Peace, Universal Educa- 
tion, Universal Brotherhood, its influence need 
not be feared: rather should it be welcomed 
as one more indication of the drawing to- 
gether of races and the coming co-operation 
of man in the establishment of what in both 
Eastern and Western language is called the 
kingdom of God. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


Parallelism has often been drawn between 
modern America and ancient Rome. It 
is, no doubt, true that those inclined to find 
similarities are furnished with many excellent 
illustrations in our present social and politi- 
cal trend. These exponents of the theory 
that “history is but repeating itself’’ will 
probably find ‘‘much food for serious 
thought”’ in the coming of the Oriental relig- 
ions into this country, but whether from that 
fact they will draw a happy augury or not 
remains to be seen. 

As Rome was visited by those who brought 
with them the mysteries of the Egyptian 
religion and the esoteric systems of Asia 
Minor, so in the last half-century there have 
come to the United States those who declare 
in public and in private the symbolic mean- 
ings of ancient Hindu faiths and the deeper 
mysteries of that system which goes by the 
general name of Theosophy. “Can any 
good thing come out of Nazareth?’’ was the 
astonished question nineteen hundred years 
ago. ‘‘Can any good thing come out of the 
fever infected prison town of Accre?” It 
would seem the last place in the Orient 
to look for a prophet or the son of a prophet. 

A magazine, entitled The Star of the West, 
is published in Chicago and is the official 
organ of the Bahai movement, a Persian 
reformatory movement, to which attention 
was called in Register columns some few 
weeks ago. From this magazine, and from 
a smaller one sent out by the Persian 
American Society, we learn that at the 
Parliament of Religions in 1893 a small 
group of believers in this Oriental cult was 
gathered into an “Assembly.” Since then 
duplicate assemblies are to be found all over 
the land, until they now number some 
twenty-five or more. The members, together 
with friends in the East, determined to erect 
in some American city a Mashrack-El-Azkar 
(“Dawning Place of Prayer’). Accordingly 
a tract of land was purchased on the lake 
front, North Side of Chicago, at a cost of 
$35,000. Recently additional holdings have 
been secured. The significant feature about 
this purchase is the fact that $5,o00 of the 
sum was contributed by Persian Bahais. 

The Chicago Record-Herald in a full page 
article gives its readers information regard- 
ing the new Temple of Bahai, or rather the 
series of buildings to be erected, one of which 
will be for prayer, one a hospital, one a 
refuge for orphans, and the largest a school. 
It further speaks of the coming visit to 
America of Abdul Baha Abbas, who, some 
time in May, will lay the corner-stone of the 
chief structure (prayer house). 

An interesting phase of this movement 
which the Roman-American theorists will 
not be slow to seize upon as bolstering up 
their parallelism is the growth of the Persian- 
American Educational Society, which seeks 
to span the gulf between the West and the 
East, and which maintains nearly a hundred 
scholarships in the Tarbiat School, Teheran. 
Persian youths, regardless of religious affilia- 
tion or caste, are here educated along modern 
lines. The education of girls has also been 
undertaken. Several young men and one 
young woman have come to the United States 
for the purpose of seeking enlightenment 
along Occidental lines. Thus, as Americans, 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


Rev. G. Traub of Dortmund, Prussia, 
the friend and defender of Pastor Carl Jatho, 
the suspended liberal Christian minister of 
Cologne, has now in turn, as we foretold ina 
previous communication, been summoned to 
answer for his heresies before a church tribu- 
nal. An attempt to try his case before a 
prejudiced ecclesiastical court in the Rhine 
province was foiled. It is now pursuing its 
weary way before a tribunal in Breslau, 
Silesia. He is conducting his own case with 
great ability, assisted by eminent counsel. 
The demonstrations in his behalf all over 
Germany are formidable and. increasing. 
Even if condemned, he has the right of 
appeal. Ultimately the same court which 
tried Jatho may be called together to give 
its final decision. The immediate result of 
this persecution has been to draw more closely 
together his own large congregation in Dort- 
mund, which loyally supports its pastor, 
to greatly increase the circulation of the 
theological journal, Christliche Freiheit, which 
he edits, and to unite the progressive ele- 
ments in the German State churches (there 
are over thirty of them!) in a determination 
to preserve their spiritual and congregational 
freedom. Whatever may be the issue of 
this trial, it cannot fail to exercise an impor- 
tant influence on the religious and church 
life of Germany in coming days. 

Meanwhile, Pastor Jatho not only preaches 
to immense congregations at home, but his 
audiences at the lectures he gives in the 
principal German and Swiss towns are very 
great. Recently elected to the Presbytery 
of Cologne, the government has seen fit to 
cancel the election. His religious instruction 
classes for children are particularly well 
attended. 

Miss Florence Hill, secretary of the London 
Postal Mission, and one of the most efficient 
and untiring workers for the dissemination 
of Unitarian principles in all England, writes 
us in confirmation of our recent good opinion 
of Rev. G. Conte’s work in Italy. We vent- 
ure to quote a sentence or two from her 
letter:— 

“Miss Taggart (president of the Central 
Postal Mission) and I have come over to 
Venice to see Mr. Conte. I have had several 
long talks with him, have read many of the 
letters received, and learned more about the 
present condition of Italy, and am more than 
ever impressed with the importance of the 
work, and also the importance of giving Mr. 
Conte personal sympathy and support after 
the tremendous sacrifices he has made. It 
would be most unchivalrous to leave him in 
the lurch at this juncture. I think if we 
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bring this matter forward, it must meet 
with a response, both in England and 
America. It is simply that people have no 
imagination.” 

Miss Hill has been often and long in Italy, 
has a knowledge of the language, and this, 
combined with her large experience as a post- 
office mission and general worker, renders her 
testimony of peculiar value. We may add 
that Revs. Theodore C. Williams and George 
D. Latimer, both unusually familiar with 
Italian religious conditions, have expressed 
to the writer their profound conviction that 
the Unitarian form of Christianity is the one 
best adapted to meet the present spiritual 
needs-of the Italian people. 

A Berlin newspaper has been interviewing 
the savans of Germany for the purpose of 
ascertaining what literary work was occupy- 
ing them at the opening of the new year. 
We cull a few items likely to interest the 
readers of this journal. Prof. Herman 
Cohen, of Marburg University, the vener- 
able Jewish scholar, is engaged in writing the 
religious philosophy of Judaism from the 
standpoint of pure monotheism. 

Prof. Deussen is hard at work on the fifth 
volume of his great ‘‘ History of Philosophy.” 
It will deal with the Biblical-medieval 
systems. Beginning with Egyptian and 
Babylonian thought it treats of the history of 
the Hebrews, noting especially the great 
transformations which their religion under- 
went when it came in contact with the Per- 
sian faith and worship. 

Prof. Ostwald, besides his chemical re- 
searches, will devote much time to the inter- 
ests of the International Monistic Associa- 
tion of which he is the president, and to the 
extension of the world-language Ido. 

Prof. Sohm is writing a treatise on the 
Church Problem in Germany, designed to 
show that the doctrinal teaching and dis- 
cipline of the sixteenth century is not justified 
as the norm of faith and practice in the Ger- 
many of to-day. 

Prof. Ernst Troeltsch, the eminent liberal 
Christian theologian of Heidelberg Uni- 
versity, is preparing an important work on 
“The Social Teachings of the Christian 
Churches.” It will review the various de- 
nominations and groups of churches, and 
set forth the relation of Christian ideas and 
organizations to the solution of the charac- 
teristic social problems of the present day. 
The latter are conceived as the outcome of 
the bureaucratic military spirit as well as 
the capitalistic régime, the huge increase of 
population, and the concentration of popu- 
lation, wealth, and culture in great cities. 
In his general philosophy Troeltsch resembles 
Prof.. Eucken, though differing from the 
latter on certain vital points. 

Finally, Prof. Eucken is giving especial 
attention to the revision and republication 
of a number of his books, especially to the 
new German edition of his Wahrheitsgehalt 
der Religion, just published in an English 
version (by Dr. Tudor Jones),—‘“ The Truth 
of Religion.”” Besides simplifying and clari- 
fying the earlier edition, it will be somewhat 
augmented. Prof. Eucken’s most important 
work for the year will be the issue of a 
comprehensive treatise, in which he will 
set forth his ‘‘Theory of Cognition.” This 
will be in some sort the key to his writings 
in general, since it will deal not only with his 
philosophy of knowledge, but incidentally 
also with such recent problems as ‘‘The Will 
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to Believe’ ‘Pragmatism,’ and especially 
that dogmatic Kantian criticism from which 
he apprehends great danger to the progress 
of the spiritual movement. 
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“Unitarian Thought.” 


I have read with mingled feelings of pain 
and surprise the articles of L. F. C. in the 
Register of the 18th and 25th of January. 
The adverse criticism given to Prof. Emer- 
ton’s chapter on “The Miracles’? I choose 
to pass by as regrettable, but the more 
serious criticism of his treatment of ‘‘ The 
Nature of Man” I consider unjustifiable. 

The writer’s contention was that Prof. 
Emerton failed to give any weight to the 
Unitarian belief in the divine nature of man. 
But, on turning to the chapter in question, I 
find its central theme summed up in these 
words: ‘‘It follows quite naturally, from 
this view of the individual as being capable 
of action in harmony with the will of God, 
that all mankind is equally included in the 
divine order.” 

In regard to the divinity of Jesus, Prof. 
Emerton’s stand has again been wholly 
misconstrued, for he writes: ‘‘The Uni- 
tarian believes. most heartily that Jesus 
received in fullest measure that gift of in- 
sight into the true harmony of things which 
we cannot otherwise describe than by calling 
it ‘divine.’ But the Unitarian believes also 
with equal intensity that the same divine 
quality that was in Jesus is also in every 
man that is born into this world. Less 
developed, rudimentary it may still be, but 
it is there and waiting only for the touch 
that shall make it spring into fruitful au- 
thority.’”’ It must be clear from this excerpt 
that Jesus is regarded as divine, not in any 
supernatural sense, but in the recognition of 
the perfect fulfilment in his person of those 
powers which we all share to a greater or 
less degree. Saint Paul was moved by the 
same feeling when he called Jesus ‘‘the first- 
born among many brethren.” This we 
consider the truest divinity. 

To call the religious views expounded in 
this admirable and inspiring work those of 
“a narrow and shallow rationalism’’ is a 
libel which all unprejudiced readers of the 
book ought not to fail to refute. 


THOMAS COGGESHALL. 
CamBriDGE, Mass. 


Unitarianism in the Island of Jamaica. 


In the Christian Register of May 4, last, 
there appeared an account of the first plant- 


_ing of Unitarianism in the Island of Jamaica, 


West Indies. The writer was Mr. E. Ethelred 
Brown, for the past two years a student at 
the Meadville Theological School, and Rev. 
Lewis G. Wilson, secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, added a brief intro- 
duction. 

The story has some dramatic features. A 
young man, who has been for a dozen years 
organist in a Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
and has spoken from its pulpit, finds him- 


self in sympathy with Unitarian beliefs, and 


addresses a letter ““To the Minister of any 
Unitarian Church, New York.” As a re- 
sult of the correspondence that ensues 
with Rev. George H. Badger and Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson, he decides to come to the United 
States to prepare himself for the Unitarian 
ministry. At Baltimore, owing to an unwit- 
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ting violation of the letter of the immi- 
gration law, he is deported, and two weeks 
after his announcement of his conversion 
to Unitarianism and his resolve to prepare 
for its ministry, he is perforce back among 
his people. The inevitable period of mis- 
understanding and of mild persecution is 
bravely faced. Meetings are held to tell 
what Unitarianism stands for. ‘Tracts, sent 
from this country, are widely distributed 
over the island in answer to inquiries. A 
little group of faithful supporters is organized 
as a Unitarian Lay Centre, and Sunday 
services and, later, Thursday evening meet- 
ings, are regularly held. This continues for 
a space of nearly two years, when the leader 
is able to enter the United States and to 
become a student at the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, where, since September, 1910, 
he has successfully pursued his studies and 
won the respect of the faculty of the School 
and of his fellow-students for his intelli- 
gence and character, and as an accomplished 
musician and composer. 

In June of this year Mr. E. Ethelred 
Brown will finish his studies for the Uni- 
tarian ministry, and after being duly or- 
dained at Meadville will return to Jamaica 
to take up in earnest the work that has been 
sustained in the interim by his wife, his 
father, and other loyal friends. How he goes 
back and what he «is able to accomplish 
on his return will depend in part on the 
support he can secure from the Unitarians 
of America for his unique mission. ‘The work 
has been approved by the American Uni- 
tarian Association and by the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, which together 
will support it in the beginning to the extent 
of $500 a year. But in addition to this, it 
seems to Mr. Brown and those with whom he 
has advised, that, if possible, a church should 
be built, and for this it is estimated that $5,000 
will be required. This sum Mr. Brown 
earnestly hopes to be able to secure before 
his departure in June, by appeals to the 
churches, Alliances, and Conferences of our 
fellowship, especially those of the Eastern 
States. He is planning a speaking tour of 
the churches, some dates having already 
been fixed. He will be glad to correspond 
with ministers, Alliance, or Conference 
secretaries, or any others who may be able to 
give him opportunities to present his cause. 
Address Mr. E. Ethelred Brown, Divinity 
Hall, Meadville, Pa. It is hoped that this 
appeal will receive attention, for the sake of 
extending our gospel to a part of the world 
where it is as yet unknown. 

It should be said that the population of 
Jamaica, which is a crown colony of England, 
is very largely made up of colored people. 
Mr. Brownisacoloredman. But in Jamaica 
the color line is not drawn as in this country. 
Colored men are in all the professions, and 
occupy high offices under the government. 
One church attended by most of the white 
people has a colored minister. So the con- 
ditions are very similar to those of our 
churches where the color question does not 
enter. Montego Bay, which is Mr. Brown’s 
home, and where he intends to build his 
church, is the second town on the island, 
with a population of eight thousand and 
growing rapidly. There is a brisk trade 
with the United States, and an increasing 
number of Americans visit the island. ‘The 
completion of the Panama Canal will greatly 
enhance its importance. 
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I am glad to be able to say that Mr. Brown 
began his direct appeal to our churches by 
speaking in the Buffalo church on January 14, 
holding the close and sympathetic interest 
of the congregation. If our people else- 
where will only hear him, it seems that his 
appeal must meet with a generous response. 


RICHARD W. BoyNvTON. 
Burrato, N.Y. 


A New Hymnal. 


A Sunday-school hymnal and liturgy is 
being prepared for a small group of parishes 
which desire a book so compiled as to familiar- 
ize children with the hymns and order of 
worship of the Church. The great hymns 
which are in general use and which are not 
inappropriate by sombreness of theme or 
difficult setting will be employed rather 
than the poetically and musically inferior 
“bright”? hymns of many Sunday-school 
collections. The liturgy will consist of 
services for the five Sundays of the month, 
based upon the order of morning worship in 
the church, a brief psalter, and festival 
services for Harvest, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, Easter, Whitsunday, Flower Sunday, 
and a National Day. It is desirable that 
the prayers should be more appropriate 
to children than several of those used in 
the church liturgies and yet be of more 
worth than many of those in the Sunday- 
school collections. Those who may be in- 
terested in the preparation of such a book 
are asked to send suggestions as to hymns, 
responses, and prayers to Rev. S. R. Max- 
well, Greenfield, Mass, 


Che Unitarian fellowship for 
Social Justice, 


Does Equal ‘Suffrage Work? 


From PuyaLiup, WasH. 

The test thus far, it must be admitted, is 
not very satisfactory to close observers. 
This is not a protest against Woman Suf- 
frage, per se, for a just principle may not be 
wisely applied. This seems to be our ex- 
perience, at least in some of these Western 
States. Our female citizens rush to the 
polls with commendable zeal; but, if they 
would do a little hard thinking beforehand, 
it should, I think, be a positive gain, and I 
am far from being alone in this view of the 
situation. 

The author of a splendid little booklet 
favoring Woman Suffrage, in speaking of 
this question in my presence, recently said, 
“Up to date, it has been a failure—a dead 
failure.” This is rather strong, no doubt, 
but why do intelligent men thus speak? 

Two reasons, I think, may be assigned. 
First, many women voters are too easily 
influenced. ‘‘He’s such a nice man”’ is, 
in many cases, about all the fitness a candi- 
date needs. Then, again, many women 
citizens sadly lack (along with many men) 
a sufficient knowledge of the Science of 
Government. Most citizens, whether men 
or women, play real well at ‘‘the game of 
politics.” But that is neither science nor 
sense. Government is as much a science as 
is chemistry, What are we compounding 
for the State, the nation, and for the common 
weal? Better study economic science. This 
is the paramount problem. 

(Rev.) J. A. BaLpRmncE. 
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From EVERETT, WASH. 


One year ago Washington was withdrawn 
from the list of States in which disqualifica- 
tion for citizenship may reside in the fatality 
of sex. Experience covering so brief a period 
affords few data for inference as to the value 
of the new term in the political equation, 
but it does find one exposed to more or less 
fruitful sources of impression. 

The impressions are distinctly favorable. 
Woman in Washington has interpreted her 
political obligations generously, and is bring- 
ing both sagacity and determination to their 
fulfilment. In such elections as have been 
held under the new order the vote of women 
has been proportionately heavy, and in one 
or two instances has turned the balance in 
favor of salutary reforms. 

In the agitation for progressive measures 
prior to elections, women have often been 
more earnest and resourceful than men, 
and persons with political axes to grind have 
come to regard the feminine contingent as 
chief amongst the factors hostile to their 
aims. 

The Everett Woman Suffrage Club, im- 
mediately upon the triumph of its cause, 
renamed itself the Civic League, and en- 
tered the lists as a non-partisan political and 
educational organization, devoted to the 
cause of general civic progress. It carries 
on an active campaign in behalf of sanita- 
tion, public play-grounds, municipal water- 
works, the elimination of the saloon and the 
brothel, the recall, government by com- 
mission, etc. It is represented by two of 
its members upon the Commission charged 
with the task of formulating a new city 
charter preparatory to the adoption of 
government by commission, and the pro- 
gressive application. of the principle of the 
Single Tax. 

In general, it may be said that the change 
as far as present indications go, here and 
elsewhere throughout the State, is a salutary 
one. It has introduced fresh and vital ele- 
ments into the body politic, and bids fair 
to prove a permanent source of civic health 
and efficiency. 

(Rev.) Epwarp G. SPENCER. 


From BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


It is too soon as yet to make a statement 
of value about Woman’s Suffrage, based 
upon experience, as we have just adopted 
it in Washington. At the end of a year I 
should be glad to make some statement. 

(Rev.) FrEp ALBAN WEIL. 


From CoLorabDo. 


The benefits of equal suffrage in Colorado 
lie along two lines. 

It has given to the State a number of ex- 
cellent laws for the protection of women and 
girls. No one can say that these laws would 
never have been enacted without equal 
suffrage. But the fact that some of them 
were enacted very soon after the adoption 
of equal suffrage and that all have come at 
the demand of women whose votes were as 
potent at the polls as the votes of men seems 
to justify my statement. 

The big benefit, however, that equal suf- 
frage has brought to Colorado lies elsewhere. 
It has deepened and broadened the women of 
the State. 

When they were first given suffrage, the 
women looked upon it as a right that had 


been gained. The old phrase 
rights”’ 
began to feel that the important thing in 
equal suffrage—in any suffrage—is not the 
right secured, but the duty assumed. The 
phrase ‘‘woman’s rights’”’ 
‘innocuous desuetude.”’ 
State are trying to meet their obligations, to 
fit themselves for and perform their political 
duties, 
They are 
independently,—winning depth and breadth 
and strength of character. 
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““woman’s 
was often heard. Soon women 


has fallen into 
The women of the 


self-respect. 
thinking,— 


They are gaining in 
reading, studying, 


And because equal suffrage has broadened 


and deepened the character of Colorado 
womanhood it has brought husbands and 
wives closer together, 
respect, strengthened the marriage bond, 
and made the home life fuller and fitter for 
fathers and mothers and children. 


developed mutual 


(Rev.) Epwin G. Brown. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


South Worcester Federation. 


The annual meeting of the South Worcester 
Federation was held ine the South Unitarian 
Memorial Church, Worcester, Mass., Sun- 
day, Jan. 21, 1912. Mr. Vance W. Batch- 
elder, the vice-president, presided at the 
4.30 session; and a few words of welcome 
were given by Mrs. Leslie Schumway. 
Brief reports were given by the various so- 
cieties, and the following responded to the 
roll-call: Hopedale, 4; West Upton, 10; 
Westboro, 5; Grafton, 6; Worcester, 20. 

The Nominating Committee, appointed 
at the fall meeting, recommended the fol- 
lowing list of officers: president, Mr. 
Vance W. Batchelder of West Upton; vice- 
president, Miss Florence M. Southworth of 
Westboro; secretary-treasurer, Miss May 
A. Leland of Worcester. Miss May A. 
Leland was made a life member of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, in recogni- 
tion of her work for the federation and 
young people in general. 

The speaker of the afternoon was Miss 
Jeanie Lea Southwick of Worcester, who 
took as her subject, ‘‘In the Holy Land.” 
She described the trip to Jaffa, the Dead 
Sea, and Jericho. Descriptions of Palestine 
were made vivid by water color sketches 
handed around, which Miss Southwick had 
made herself in Palestine, showing the 
Jordan, Dead Sea, the Wilderness, and 
Mount of Olives. 

The enjoyment of the evening session was 
increased by the church quartette and Miss 
Evelyn Silvester who presided at the piano. 
Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell, the national presi- 
dent, inspired all by his enthusiasm. He 
said, ‘‘Never forget that first you, as young 
people, owe a duty to your own church and 
your own minister, for there is no minister 
who can do his very best unless he has about 
him a certain number of consecrated, willing 
young people.’’ He also urged each society 
to return home determined to raise part 
of the amount still due on the pledge to 
the Student Assistants’ work. 

The meeting adjourned at 7.30 o’clock. 

May A, LELAND, 
Secretary. 
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Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Rev. Thomas Van Ness will conduct the 
mid-week service on Wednesday, February 
14, at 12 M., in King’s Chapel. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street on February 12, at II A.M. 
Rey. A. W. Littlefield of Brookline will pre- 
side. Rev. Charles T. Billings of Lowell 
speaks on ‘‘ The Philosophy of Bergson.” 


Ex-Gov. John D. Long will speak on 
Abraham Lincoln, Sunday evening, Feb. 
II, 1912, at 7.30 o’clock, in Theodore Parker 
Memorial, Appleton and Berkeley Streets, 
under the auspices of the Church of the 
Messiah, Rev. Powhatan Bagnall, minister, 


Rev. William W. Peck, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship for New 
England, is hereby commended to our 
ministers and churches. Fellowship granted 
Jan. 30, 1912. 
M. Lord, and William Channing Brown, 
Committee. 


The Worcester Association will meet with 
Rev. A. F. Bailey and Rev. H. L. Buzzell, 
at 2 Ripley Place, Worcester, on Tuesday, 
February 13, at 10.30 A.M. The Essay of 
the day will be read by Rev. Alfred Free. 
Topic, “Is there an Ethical Element Dis- 
coverable in Nature?” ; 


Churches. 


BrRooKLyYN, N.Y.—Fourth Unitarian 
Church, Rev. L. A. Harvey: On the 5th of 
January a reception was given in the church 
parlor to Mr. and Mrs. Harvey in honor of 
the fifth anniversary of Mr. Harvey’s pas- 
torate. Many members of the society and 
friends from the neighboring churches greeted 
them. Refreshments and music followed. 


In these five years Mr. and Mrs. Harvey - 


have greatly endeared themselves to their 
people. On their return to their home they 
were surprised to find two beautiful chairs, 
a further evidence of the esteem in which they 
are held. ‘The following Sunday Mr. Har- 
vey preached an anniversary sermon, re- 
viewing the work of the past five years, and 
read an original poem commemorative of 
the occasion. Following the service twenty- 
one new members were welcomed into the 
church. ‘‘A Family Dinner” was given by 
the Ways and Means Committee in the 
social room of the church, January 19. 


EucENE, ORE.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Arthur Hayes Sargent: At a meeting 
of the members of the church, held after the 
morning service, January 21, the trustees 
were authorized to proceed at once to ar- 
range for building a chapel, limiting the cost 
of it to the amount now raised and promised. 
The weekly social conferences, which were 
so popular when the church started, have 
been resumed with good attendance of people 
who have lately begun to attend the Sunday 
services. "They are now held each Wednes- 
day evening at the minister’s home. Sub- 
jects relating to Unitarian principles are freely 
discussed for the benefit of such as seek to 
know for the first time what Unitarians 
believe. One member of the Women’s 


Alliance is giving the church the benefit of - 


her practical education by conducting a 
domestic science class for one hour every week, 


Austin S. Garver, Augustus - 
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It is open to all women without tuition 
charges, while such as wish to pay something 
do so and the money is given to the church. 
An exchange of pulpits was arranged with 
Rev. J. A. Cruzan of Salem for February 
4. This is the first exchange of pulpit in the 
history of the church. The Sunday even- 
ing lectures by professors of the State Uni- 
versity are growing in attendance and pop- 
ular interest. The following subjects for 
the morning sermons for the months of 
February and March have been announced: 
February 4, Rev. J. A. Cruzan of Salem, 
Ore., preached in exchange with the minis- 
ter of this church; February 11, ‘‘The Re- 
ligious Training of the Boy, Abraham Lin- 
coln’’; February 18, ‘“‘ The Religious Training 
of the Boy, George Washington’’; Febru- 
ary 25, ‘‘The Religious Training of the 
Boy, Jesus”; March 3, ‘‘Froebel’s Educa- 
tional Theology’; March 1o, ‘‘Froebel’s 
Application of Religious Ideals to Educa- 
tion’; March 17, “‘Tolstoy’s Declaration 
of Religious Independence’’; March 24, Rev. 
William I. Lawrance, president of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society, preaches on 
“What Biology and History say about Re- 
ligious Education’’; March 31, ‘‘Tolstoy’s 
Foundation of Faith.’”’ A course of free 
public lectures has also been announced 
for February and March. 


HartForD, Conn.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society (Unity Church): On 
Wednesday evening, January 31, Rev. 
Albert Charles Dieffenbach was installed. 
The service, simple and impressive, was 
attended by a large audience, made up of 
members of the congregation, pastors and 
delegates from neighboring churches, and 
others. The invocation was given by Rev. 
A. P. Reccord of Springfield, Mass., fol- 
lowed by the responsive reading, led by 
Rey. John Coleman Adams of the Church 
of the Redeemer (Universalist), Hartford. 
Rev. Louis C. Harnish, Hartford’s city 
missionary, read the Scripture lesson. The 
sermon was preached by Dr. L. Walter 
Mason of Pittsburgh, who prefaced his re- 
marks with a tribute to Mr. Dieffenbach’s 
character, achievements, and ideals, and 
spoke feelingly of their fellowship in Pitts- 
burgh. The prayer was made by Rev. 
Alfred Free of Winchendon, Mass. The 
charge to the minister was given by Rev. 
Henry Goodwin Smith of Northampton, 
Mass. Following the charge the right hand 
of fellowship was given by Mr. Reccord, who 
welcomed him particularly to the Connecti- 
cut Valley Conference, the Connecticut 
Valley Sunday-school Union, and the Con- 
necticut Valley Ministers’ Association. Rev. 
Samuel R. Maxwell of Greenfield gave the 
charge to the church, emphasizing three of 
its duties,—to trust, to labor, to inspire. 
The welcome to the church, given by Charles 
D. Francis, president of the Society, was 
followed by the welcome to the city, ex- 
tended by Rev. Rockwell Harmon Potter 
of the First Church of Christ, Hartford 
(Congregational), the church founded by 
Thomas Hooker. The selection of Dr. 
Potter to extend this welcome was par- 
ticularly apt, for he is not only the pastor 
of the oldest church in the city, but came 
to it from the Reformed Church, in which 
Mr. Dieffenbach has also been a preacher. 
At the close of the service, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dieffenbach held an informal reception. 
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Natick, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Alfred W. Birks: A campaign in behalf of 
the Arbitration Treaties with Great Britain 
and France is recently ended. Believing 
thoroughly in the world-wide importance of 
these treaties, the pastors of the various 
churches were approached and plans made 
for individual action. Unity Church led 
off with a strong resolution favoring the 
passage of the treaties unamended, and was 
ably seconded by the other Protestant 
churches. The Methodist Church being 
without a minister, Mr. Birks was invited 
to preach there one Sunday evening on the 
subject of the treaties, and at the close of 
the service this church took official action in 
favor of ratification. As a climax a big 
union mass meeting was held in the Congre- 
gational Church, Rev. Edward Cummings 
of Boston being the chief speaker. All the 
Protestant churches of Natick and South 
Natick were represented. More than five 
hundred people joined in the unanimous 
passage of the Peace and Arbitration Resolu- 
tion, which went to Washington with the sig- 
natures of the representatives of the parti- 
cipating churches. Individuals were urged 
to send personal letters, and over one hundred 
signatures were obtained for the petition of 
the Massachusetts Peace Society. The cam- 
paign created interest in the town, besides 
letting Washington know that the home of 
former Vice-President Wilson is still very 
much alive to questions of public importance, 
Eighteen members of the Sunday-school 
inaugurated the English custom of carol- 
singing on Christmas Eve. A barge was 
hired, and under the leadership of Mr. 
Birks various parts of the town were sere- 
naded, especial attention being given to 
localities where sick or aged friends were 
known to reside. The route ended at 
the pastor’s home, where refreshments were 
served. At the usual Christmas party, a 
happy time for all, the Morgan Memorial 
Was remembered with money and other 
gifts. The pastor and his wife were gen- 
erously remembered. The women of the 
church have been divided into Talent 
Committees of -Ten, under the auspices of 
the Women’s Alliance, with the understand- 
ing that each committee shall earn $50 
during the winter. Never before was seen 
such activity, or so many at work at the 
same time. The Junior Alliance is also 
giving a good account of itself, with an 
unusually bright lot of girls as members. 
Any Unitarians who are looking for a nice 
home within eighteen miles of Boston had 
better look up Natick, as it is a privilege to 
be associated with the members of Unity 
Church. 


OakLAND, CaL.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. W. D. Simonds: The church was 
founded twenty-five years ago ‘by Rev. 
C. W. Wendte. He was its pastor for 
eleven years, covering the time in which its 
splendidly located and fine church was built. 
The church has passed through various ex- 
periences, but its movement has been con- 
tinually forward. Its crises were merely 
checks in the rate of progress rather than 
retrogression. For five years it has been 
under the pastorate of Rev. William Day 
Simonds, and the story of those years is 
one of continued and splendid progress. 
Mr. Simonds has taken high rank as a 
citizen, thinker, and leader, and every good 
movement in the community has felt the 
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impulse of his genius. The twenty-fifth 
anniversary was celebrated January 21. 
In the morning and evening meetings the 
house was crowded. Rey. F. L. Hosmer, 
Rev. Arthur M. Smith, Rev. E. M. Wilbur, 
and Rey. Florence Buck participated in the 
exercises. The story of the small beginning 
was told in the presence of the pioneers who 
laid the early foundation. Credit was given 
to the preceding movement started by Rev. 
Dr. Hamilton, which ceased on his tragic 
death in his pulpit in 1882. He was ex- 
pelled from the Presbyterian Church of 
Oakland for preaching a liberalism so mild 
that one wonders now at the spirit that 
refused to tolerate it. That the world 
moves is shown that in the same Presbyte- 
rian pulpit the fall of man has been expressly 
denied, and the atonement, made necessary 
by that fall, has been left to take care of 
itself. All these things entered into the 
history of twenty-five years of Unitarianism 
in Oakland. The story of Mr. Wendte’s 
work was told as a most affectionate ascrip- 
tion to his devotion, activity, and genius. 
His touch upon the Oakland of his day was 


Deaths. 


MRS. ANN LOUISE BURT. 


The Unitarian denomination, and the Unitarian church 
in Keene especially, have lost a valued member in the 
sudden death, on January 29, of Mrs. Ann Louise Burt, 
at the age of seventy-seven years, five months, and twenty 
days. 

Mrs. Burt was a woman of rare executive ability, of 
unquestioned integrity, with a high sense of honor and of 
justice, and of unswerving loyalty to the cause of Unita- 
rian Christianity. 


“O noble friend, thy life’s long service here 
Thou crownest now with its best ministry, 
And quickenest faith beside the door of death!” 


H. S. M. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, 8. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 


Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
Established prices for furnishings and services. 
Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 


services. . 
Chapel for services, without charge. 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
Telephone Roxbury 72 


Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address“ Undertaker, 
Boston.” 


PIPE ORGAN WANTED 


An artistic church connected with a growing school needs 
a pipe organ, not only for daily devotional exercises, but as 
a means of education to the young people and the entire 
community. Will any church or individual wishing to dis= 
pose of a pipe organ communicate with A. B. C., Christian 
Register Office? 

UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for invalids,—chronic 
or convalescent ,—elderly persons, or those seeking quiet, at- 
tractive home. Good care. Excellent table. Mrs. Clara 
C. Russell, Lancaster, Mass. References. 

CHILD WANTED. 


Wanted by a lady a boy about six years of age, to care 
forand educate as her own. Address B. B., Christian Reg- 
ister, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


W ANTED Sunday-school Superintendent. 

In a Boston suburb, a man to act as Superintend- 
ent, and also teach a class of boys. Apply, by letter, 
stating qualifications and terms, to C. A. B., care of REY, 
W. I. Lawrance, 25 BEACON STREET, Boston, 
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recalled, and it was said of him that on 
public occasions, when he came last to the 
speakers’ platform, he made the audience 
forget that any one else had spoken. This 
anniversary celebration stimulated not only 
congregational, but community, interest in 
the church, and drew attention to its growing 
prosperity. 


REVERE, Mass.—First Unitarian Society 
(formerly Church of Christ in Runney 
Marsh), Rev. Mary L. Leggett: A significant 
brotherhood meeting of a hundred and 
twenty-five men of all denominations was 
held on the evening of January 30, in the 
Unitarian Church. All local pastors were 


present. Rev. Charles Casson gave the ad- 
dress on the ‘‘Common Religion of Social 
Justice,” which was cordially received and 


discussed. A committee of ladies of the 
Unity Circle served light refreshments, and a 
warm spirit of brotherhood pervaded this 
union of the church Brotherhoods of Revere. 
These several groups of men have united for 
community work, and welfare. The Uni- 
tarian men are organizing their own band and 
will join forces with the other brotherhoods. 
Rev. Elmer S. Forbes recently preached an 
effective sermon on ‘The Message and Mis- 
sion of the Church.” Mr. Malgeri has also 
given an address recently on ‘New Ameri- 
cans.” Miss Leggett’s subjects of January 
sermons were “The 
Year,” “Civic Responsibility,” ‘Quench not 
the Spirit,” “The Present Outlook.” The 
courage and devoted faithfulness of the Wom- 
en’s Alliance Branch keep the heart of this 
venerable church beating warmly and help- 
fully. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rey. John W. Day: The report of the 
Mission Free School, of which Mrs. Henry 
W. Eliot is secretary of the board of managers, 
shows that during the year 438 children have 
been received at the school, a lesser number 
than would have been the case except for 
an epidemic of chicken-pox and the presence 
of an isolated case of contagious disease in 
two separate months, requiring the usual 
fumigation. The daily average of inmates 
was 47. From the Juvenile Court were 
received this year 119 children; from the 
Probation Office, 28; from truant officers, 
22; from the police, 12; from the Provident 
Association, 27; from various other insti- 
tutions, 42; from parents, 167; from relatives 
and friends, 16. The Juvenile Court is 
responsible for the disposition of its wards. 
Of the 326 children disposed of by the Mission 
Home, 224 were returned to parents as soon 
as the emergency was past, and 19 to relatives. 
To other institutions were sent 58 children. 
8 were placed in homes for adoption, and 
for 14 positions were found. Several children 
are in the hospital. Instruction, as usual, 
has been given in kindergarten and the 
common branches of education, including 
elementary history and physiology, and 
also in domestic science and manual train- 
ing, in which 323 lessons have been given 
during the year. While it is believed that 
normal, healthy children should not remain 
in institutions for long periods of time, the 
private institution, as a temporary place of 
abode, is often preferable to residence in a 
private family, when prepared, as is the 
Mission Home, to give instruction both in 
the common branches of learning and in 
practical work. 


ReyveU. Ge Be Pierce,’ D.Ds: 
happy thought of the president of the Branch 
Alliance of All Souls’ Church of Washington, 


Promise of the New 
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Wasuincton, D.C—AIl Souls’ Church, 
It was the 


D.C., to arrange, for one date during the 
I9QII-I2 season, a symposium of repre- 
sentatives from different denominations in 
the city, who should answer the question of 
the morning, which was to be ‘‘ What is your 
Church doing for the District?’’ Ladies 
from Calvary Baptist Church, Trinity 
Roman Catholic, First Congregational, Ver- 
mont Avenue Christian (Campbellite), Epiph- 
any Parish (Episcopal), the Jewish Reformed 
Temple, Foundry Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Church of the Covenant (Pres- 
byterian), the Church of Our Father, (Uni- 
versalist), and All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 
attended the Alliance meeting, giving full 
accounts of the social service which these 
churches are doing, and their several methods. 
The Congregationalist emphasized individ- 
uality in charitable work. ‘The Methodist 
was strongly in favor of thorough organiza- 
tion. ‘The Roman Catholic outlined the man- 
ner in which the Church cares for friendless 
poor from infancy to old age, by means of 
asylums and religious orders, noting also 
the Christ Child Society, a local organiza- 
tion of laywomen meeting almost all the 
needs of childhood. The Jew said, among 
many other very good things, that “a live 
church is a social service,’ giving also details 
of the extensive practical philanthropies 
which her people carry on. The Presbyterian 
first sympathetically acknowledged the debt 
which all owe to Edward Everett Hale, the 
great leader in social service: The Uni- 
versalist urged individuality as shown in 
“friendly visiting’? and advocated co-opera- 
tion rather than initiative in charitable work 
that there might be no duplication. Further 
details made a goodly showing. Best of all 
it was to realize the unity of endeavor which 
exists in people varying so widely in denom- 
inational opinion. To many the occasion 
was an inspiration, and they have wished 
in this statement to give a hint to other Alli- 
ances of a means by which they can broaden 
and enliven their work by ‘bringing the 
women of the denomination into closer ac- 
quaintance, co-operation, and fellowship”’ 
with the women of other denominations. 


Witton CENTRE, N.H—First Unitarian 
Congregational Society, Rev. EK. M. Grant: 
This society has sustained great loss in the 
death of Mr. John F. Kimball, a gentleman 
of kindly disposition, unswerving honor and 
integrity; and resolutions expressing a 
deep sense of sorrow were placed on record 
at the recent annual meeting. Mr. Kim- 
ball’s devoted interest in the society and his 
constant attendance at its services of public 
worship were remembered, and the conyvic- 
tion expressed that the people are better 
and happier for having been associated with 
him in his church relations. With thank- 
fulness for a life and character so worthy 
emulation, of the society joined in a message 
of love and sympathy to his wife. 


WoL.aston, Mass.—Second. Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. Carl G. Horst: The 
written reports of the Parish Committee and 
officers, the Allied Societies, and the min- 
ister at its annual business meeting showed 
the church in good condition, without debt, 
with all bills paid, and a balance in the treas- 
ury. The Sunday-school has a member- 
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ship of 146, the Cradle Roll of 42, the Ladies’ 
Aid Alliance of 117, and the Men’s Club of 
100, and a waiting list. The Young People’s 
Religious Union meets the first and third 
Sunday evening in each month, and this 
winter on the third Sunday of each month is 
having a stereopticon lecture. Vespers are 
held once a month, and every Wednesday 
during Lent special services for the deepen- 
ing of the moral and religious life. Our 
church was among the first to pass resolu- 
tions on International Peace. On Chil- 
dren’s Sunday seven children were christened, 
and four received a copy of the Bible in rec- 
ognition of the tenth anniversary of their 
baptism, and as a reminder of the church’s 
protective interest in them, and with the 
wish that their youthful days of association 
with our church may ever be a cherished 
memory and a happy inspiration. During 
the past year our church contributed to the 
New England Protective Sabbath League} 
the American Association, the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, the Children’s Mis- 
sion, the Fresh Air Mission, the General 
Conference, and the Norfolk Conference of 
Unitarian Churches. A special collection to 
be received at the Easter Sunday morning 
service of worship for the good of the church 
is to form the nucleus of an endowment fund. 
The church feels more and more the need of 
a Parish House, which would fill a great 
need in the Parish, and in the community. 


WorcESTER, Mass.—The Church of the 
Unity, Rev. Charles B. Elder, D.D.: It has 
been a pleasant custom for the Ministers’ 
League of Protestant clergymen of Worcester 
to hold a ladies’ night in the winter. This 
year the Church of the Unity extended such 
invitation to a supper. There was a most 
hearty response, and over sixty accepted, 
while others regretted engagements. Mr. 
Elder extended a hearty welcome to all in 
behalf of the church and the committee of 
women who arranged the supper. The 
guest of honor was Chief Justice Rugg of 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, a con- 
stant attendant at Unity, who made a happy 
address, in which he said he was glad to get 
a chance to talk back to the ministers, a privi- 
lege not often accorded him. He suggested 
that the kind of sermon a layman wished to 
hear was not one dealing with critical discus- 
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‘sion, but one whose spiritual uplift lasted 


until the next Sunday. Referring to the 
law he noted that while it deals chiefly with 
externals and applies to human actions, the 
gospel, that which was the ministers’ 
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The Children’s Mission 
To the Children of the Destitute in the City 

of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
asgistanee, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
dl 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty ae of 
Bester: who will take children to board or free of charge. 

tastier the Mission reached 833 children. 

Number of children in charge increased a 

Total expense increased 

Regular income and gifts increased only rx eS 

Bequests and donations from adults ah. needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 

Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PRESIDENT, u FOSTER BUSH M.D. 
SECRETARY, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TrEasuRER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Direcrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Be George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Aliston an Mrs. Philij 

De Normandie, Charles Hi. Fiske, George W. Fox, Bhs 

Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mr. EI 

abeth L. Tuttle. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Surt., 279 Tremont St. 
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province, reached to the soul and touched the 
heart and will. Confessing how dear the law, 
to which he had consecrated his life, was to 
him, he yet felt that it went forward and 
progressed only in so far as the ideals of the 
people were established and kept pure and 
high by the clergyman. Interesting and 
stirring speeches were made by Mr. Danker 
of the Episcopal Church, Mr. Ewing of the 
Methodist Church, Mr. Minnich of the 
Church of Christ, Mr. Poole of the Congrega- 
tional Church, Mr. Slocombe of the Unitarian 
Church, Mr. Burrows of the Baptist Church, 
and Mr. Willis, secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The meeting under 
the guidance of the president, Mr. Taylor of 
the Universalist Church, turned out to be a 
real “‘love feast,’ as the Methodist minister 
described it. Such meetings do much to 
promote good fellowship, and to bring about a 
practical working unity in spirit and purpose. 


Personals. 


The seventieth birthday of Rev. James 
Vila Blake occurred on Sunday, January 21. 
The day was made memorable by his many 
friends. Mr. James H. West celebrated the 
occasion by some especially happy versing, 
and, unknown to Mr. Blake, some members 
of his parish scattered the poem far and 
wide among his friends. From East and 
West letters and telegrams of congratula- 
tions poured in upon the day. At Evanston 
the trustees of the church made request for 
a shortening of the morning service. Then 
followed a called meeting at which an ad- 
dress was made expressing the congregation’s 
valuation of their free and sincere pulpit, 
and ending with the presentation of a com- 
memorative purse on behalf of the men of 
the parish. In reply Mr. Blake called atten- 
tion to the fact that the church had always 
been as much a man’s church as a woman’s 
church. A happy half-hour of general con- 
gratulations followed. The ladies expressed 
their good wishes with a splendid mass of 
red roses. A dinner and a reception of the 
church friends at one of the homes filled 
the afternoon. 


The installation of Mr. Dieffenbach as 
pastor of the Hartford church marks the 
beginning of his service in the Unitarian 
fellowship. Until December, 1911, Mr. Dief- 
fenbach had been for ten years pastor of the 
Reformed Church of the Ascension, Pitts- 
burgh. In the autumn he announced his 
decision to join the Unitarian church, but 
out of deference to the wishes of his people 
his resignation did not take effect until 
December 1, On the 2d of December he 
was called to Unity Church, Hartford, and 
_ began his ministry at once. He is descended 
from a long line of German Lutheran min- 
-isters, but was himself born in this country. 
He was graduated from Johns Hopkins in 
1898 and from the Theological Seminary 
at Lancaster, Pa., in 1901. He was at 
once sent to Pittsburgh by the Reformed 
Church Sunday-school Board as field mis- 
sionary, A year later, without either con- 
gregation or building, but as a result of his 
investigation of the field, he began the 
difficult task of building up a church. He 
‘leaves an efficient and well-organized society 
of two hundred and fifty members, housed 
in a beautiful church building, and nearly 
debt free. While in Pittsburgh Mr. Dieffen- 
bach also acted as editor and contributor 
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to special religious departments in two 
newspapers, in Pittsburgh and Baltimore 
He made these departments, which are 
unusual in secular papers, liberal expositions 
of contemporary religious affairs and thought; 
and, although then a member of another 
denomination, exemplified the Unitarian 
belief that sound religious doctrine, the 
truth, makes its universal appeal, on secular 
as on so-called religious pages. He is an 
active member of the Phi Kappa Sigma 
Fraternity, has been a director of the Penn- 
sylvania Society for Arbitration and Peace, 
and has written many magazine and news- 
paper articles besides those above men- 
tioned. He is married and has one daughter. 
He has long been known in the Reformed 
Church for the outspoken liberality of his 
preaching, and, as intimated, the Unitarian 
thought and point of view are not new to 
him. He is an eloquent and magnetic 
preacher, and has a frank and engaging 


personality. His new work opens auspi-| 


ciously and he enters the Unitarian fellow- 
ship with the best wishes of his brother 
ministers. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged ...............00-0005 $11,404.87 
Jan. 1. Society in Orange, N.J. ............. 2.85 
2. Mrs. Lovisa E. Hawley, Cortland, N.Y., 50.00 
3. First Parish in Brookline, Mass., addi- 
TROMMN GHEE « detects bireiteis vee 54+ a 1,000.00 
3. Mrs. Selden Connor, Augusta, Me..... 50.00 
3. Society in Charlestown, N.H.......... 19.00 
3. Society in Meadville, Pa. ............ 87.25 
5. Robert W. Thrift, Lima, PIRI 656 oa i005 10.00 
8. Society in Lincoln, BED. - Save ace oistreia sys 35.00 
8. Society in Winchendon, Mass. ....... 75.00 
9. Mrs. Otis Norcross, Boston, Mass. .... 100.00 
9. J. A. Lindberg, Dayton, Ia........... I.50 
to. Society in Northfield, Mass. ......... 15.00 
tr. Society in Newport, RI. ........ 244.00 
11. Miss Ellen V. Smith, Boston, Mass. 75.00 
12. Second Parish in Hingham, Mass. 25.00 
12. Society in Louisville, Ky. .... 125.00 
13. North Society, Salem, Mass. ... 100.00 
15. A. E. Gurley, Willimantic, Conn. ..... 5.00 
15. Mrs. Olive E. Burgess, Brunswick, Me., 1.00 
16. Society in Augusta, Me. ............- 150.00 
16. S. P. Morgan, New York, N.Y. 1.00 
16. A. Morgan, Englewood, N. 1 1.00 
17. Mrs. Susan J. Cheney, South Man- 
Ghesten Conds). 514. aveaihlecs s sbnees 25.00 
17. Miss Mary Cheney, South Manchester, 
COMM Grands Ais aes, BN iivielh «Dh osc wine. e © 25.00 
18. Society in East Lexington, Mass. ..... 10.00 
18. South Congregational Church, Boston, 
IMAGE: donit, iv iciab lag acclanlit cleie ees ss 900.00 
18. Holland Unitarian Church, Grand 
Rapes Me. rami senii age ges eas os 10.00 
19. Society in Hudson, Mass............. 72.75 
19. North Society, Salem, Mass., addi- 
oS ES a are 100,00 
20. Society in Bloomington, Ill. .......... 20.00 
22. Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, Mass. . 10.00 
22. W. E. Dean; Portland, Ark. ......... 2.00 
23. M. F. Minthorn, Castana, Ia. .......- 5.00 
23. Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. .... 500.00 
24. Society in Barre, Mass., additional .... 4.50 
25. Mrs. ira B. Fenno-Gendrot, Rox- 
ULV IRIASS Mart, resets cc ceee 100,00 
25. Parkside Society, Buffalo, N.Y. ...... 5.00 
27. Society in Walpole, N.H. ..........-- 25.00 
27. Society in Stow, Mass. ...........-+- 20.00 
20. Society in Tthaca, NEY. seicsss elec s - 30.00 
29. Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn., addi- 
HOMBRE ig See abiniaseeess 8.91 
29. Society in Westford, Mass. .......... 46.00 
29. Society in Peabody, DMEAES: we can. 35.00 
29. Society in Clinton, Mass. ...........- 50.11 
30. Miss Lucy Florence Young, Winchester, 
LARS ret Miataisteet Ye ercr icp te aialece aie, « 50.00 
gt. Associate Members................-- 66.00 
$15,605.74 


Grorce Hurcuinson, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society :— 


Previously acknowledged ...............+++555 $2,299.56 
Jan. a. Detroit, Mich. Sunday-school ........- 10.00 
I. Weston, Mass., Alliance.............. 25.00 

wt. Nantucket, Mass., AMianee Ps I.00 

2. Ashby, Mass., Pavishbudy 0h oavlss' « 11.00 

3. Hubbardston, ” Mass., Sunday-school . . 5.00 

3. Cleveland, Ohio, Sunday-school aaSENE aces 25.00 

3. Taunton, Mass., Allianee=eicteer ss ose. 10.00 


Jan. 5. Montreal, Canada, Alliance ........... $25.00 
5. Franklin, ‘N.H., AMaCe 0, 3, eens 5.00 
6. Chicago, IIL, First Church Alliance .... 10.00 
7. Brooklyn, N.Y., Church of the Saviour 

Allence fuaost ath. ee ae ee 10.00 
9. Channing Church Sunday-school, Dor- 
chester: S815, Sao Ras bows Hee: 3-00 
9. Savary, Mrs. Anna H., Groveland, 
Wass, <Pasucs oss ay tees Tee ee ae I.00 
12. Cheever, The Misses, Boston .......... 25.00 
16, Montpelier, Vet., Alvamee. 7h Shack. 20.00 
16. Montpelier, Vt., Junior Alliance ....... 5.00 
16. Grafton, Mass., Bars rae Rate cae 15.00 
16. Rutherford, NJ. Alliances. aan es 5.00 
16. Potter Place, N. ts gee school ..... 5.00 
16. Ives, Rev. and Mrs. H. G., Andover, 
PU BE 2's- bach unset Caiiare base tet o aes 5.00 
16. De Long, Mrs. Mary, Boston.......... 15.00 
19 Kingston, Mass., Sunday-school ....... 10.00 
19. South Congregational Church, Boston . . 50.00 
22. Taunton, Mass., Sunday-school dds a 20.00 
22. New Bedford, Mass., Alliance ...... 4 20.00 
24. Northampton, ae Sunday-school ... 5.00 
25. Gendrot, Mrs. A. B. Fenno, Roxbury, 
3: CECE 2a a a oe eee PE Te ioe 10.00 
25. St. Louis, Mo., Unity Church Alliance . 5.00 
25. Elizabeth, N. Jj Antoinette B. Black- 
WM AMMAN a5 25. eis web lak Ware Oe 2.00 
26. Keokuk, Ip, Alliance .....Ji0...6s ce: 10.00 
26. Belmont, Mass., Sunday-school ....... 10.00 
29. Carr, Hon. C. E., Andover, N.H. ...... 50.00 
29. Groton, Mass., Alliance .............. 10,00 
31. Newton, Mass., Channing Religious So- 
CROLT casicis 4 roe ol araierelee a datetare alan Gas 20.44 
OES Giekde thes + catinh- aaptdoc ee siena $2,767.00 
FOR FIELD WORK. 

Jan, 5. Franklin, N\H., Alliance..............0... $4.50 

7. Chicopee, Mass., Alliance................ 5.00 
11. Quincy, Mass., Alliance ......:........- 50 


. Marlborough, Sunday School Union 


17. Fitchburg, Mass., Alliance ........ 2,00 
18, Chapin, Miss Anna, Providence, R.I 5-00 
22. Brockton, Mass., Church ..... -90 
26. Fairhaven, Mass., Society ... 5.00 
30. Northampton, Mass., Alliance 6.00 
31. Manchester, N.H., Alliance ... 5.00 

Ss. $35.15 


Joun H. Epwarps, Treasurer. 


The Tuckerman School 


Those who care less for the theory of 
story-telling than for the practice may like 
to arrange for the latter part of Miss Poor’s 
course, when stories will be told and helpful 
suggestion given. Such an arrangement 
should be made by February 17. 

The recent lectures by Dr. N. K. Wood 

mn “Our Duty to Tuberculous Children,’’ 
and Mr. C. C. Carstens on ‘‘The Responsi- 
bility of the Community for Delinquent Chil- 
dren”’ have given material for much thought 
and discussion. The fundamental duties of 
the family in caring for the physical and 
moral health of its members were emphasized 
by both speakers, and other agencies should 
take its place only when the family through 
ignorance or vice or lack of means fails. 


An American Religion. 


‘“*The Sunday Commons” is the name 
which Rabbi Charles Fleischer gives to a 
new religious enterprise that is holding meet- 
ings on Sunday afternoons at 4, begun at the 
Majestic Theatre, Boston, on January 7. 

Asked about the purpose of the under- 
taking, he said: “‘I mean to make an effort 
to develop religion out of the actual life and 
the real interests of America. I shall stand 
for practical idealism, radical, but reverent,— 
sane, scientific, spiritual, and social. I 
mean to infuse moral idealism into our ma- 
terial concerns, and to interpret science 
spiritually. All this is to be done in the 
thought and speech of our day and country. 
‘America’ is to be our spiritual slogan. 
American life is to be glorified, and our age 
exalted.” 

Rabbi Fleischer expects generous support, 
voluntarily offered by those who understand 
his purpose, 
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A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
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